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IMPORTANT TO ALL. 
THE DESIDERATUM OF LIFE: 


NATURAL LAWS. 


It is Impossible to have a South Front 
All Round Your House. 
BUT NOT IMPOSSIBLE TO PREVENT, RELIEVE, OR REMOVE HUMAN 


sy SUFFERING BY NATURAL LAWS. 


Or, in other words Huxley says: “It is for you to find out 
Why your ears are boxed.” 

ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ prevents and removes disease only by 
natural laws. Its universal success distinctly proves that you 
cannot over-state its great value. To prove the truth of this 
bold assertion read the 20-page pamphlet given with each bottle. 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ always dces good—never any harm. Its 
simple and natural action rectifies the stomach, «nd makes the 
liver laugh with joy! 

CAUTION—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have the sincerest form o. flatter y—IMITATION. 


MORAL FOR ALL: 


“I need not be missed if another succeed me; | He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown. He is only remembered by what he has done.” 


The effect of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed one. 


Prepared by J. €. Eno, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Offices: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Fatron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricut Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


‘THIS Society was established in 1862 to supply SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, &c., and every other description of mechanical support, 
to the Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied 


397,001 APPLIANCES to the Poor. 
29,895 éppliances given in the year ending September 30, 1902. 


Annual Subscription of 1os. 6d., or Life Subscription of £5 5s., entitles to Two Recommendations per annum; 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the amount of Contributions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs, 


Barcitay & Co., Ltd., Lo.sibard Street; or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


No Breakfast Table ESTABLISHED BANKERS: 
; 1864. MANCHESTER & LIVERPOOL DisTRICT BANKING 
complete without Co., Lrp.. SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 


EPPS’S JOHN DONALDSON, 
GAME, POULTRY, AND 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
RABBIT SALESMAN, 
C 0 C 0 A SMITHFIELD MARKET, MANCHESTER. 


The Most Nutritious Telegrams : 
and Economical. John Donaldson, Manchester. 
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STUD FARM AT EATON 


The Badminton Magazine 


FAMOUS HOMES OF SPORT 


VI.—EATON 
BY COLONEL WILFORD N. LLOYD 


In writing of Eaton as a famous home of sport, it is somewhat 
difficult to know exactly where to begin. 

As a home of sport in all its branches Eaton has indeed been 
famous for years, but to give an account of the sports pursued by 
the Grosvenors of bygone days would be merely superficial, as the 
old records afford but occasional glimpses of what took place. We 
find, perhaps, an account of a “rare hare hunt at Eaton,” or a 
‘‘ good day’s shooting ” enjoyed by one of the family and his friends, 
where the total bag was possibly fifteen head or thereabouts. As 
Eaton has established a world-wide fame from its breed of race- 
horses, it seems appropriate that the record of sport should begin 
with a short story of the famous stud on the banks of the Dee; but 
let us, however, first of all describe the ‘‘ home ”’ itself. 
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There have certainly been four Eaton Halls on the present 
site. Ofthe house in which Sir Richard Grosvenor lived in 1644 
no description is extant, but of its successor there are engravings 
and other materials for forming an accurate impression. This 
large plain mansion was built for Sir Thomas Grosvenor by 
the well-known poet-architect, Sir John Vanbrugh, in the year 
1690; but the house, with the exception of the hall, saloon, and 
vaulted basement, was entirely altered by Robert, Earl Grosvenor 
in 1803, and a large house devised in florid ecclesiastical style took 
its place. This huge structure was in its turn completely re- 
modelled by the late Duke of Westminster, who, with the assistance 
of Mr. A. Waterhouse, R.A., was responsible for the present 


GOLDEN GATES AND STATUE 


building, which is of Manley freestone, and in style is early pointed 
Gothic. The main approach to the house is by the celebrated 
‘golden gates,” which are some 250 years old. They open on to 
a large quadrangle, in the centre of which is placed the equestrian 
statue in bronze of Hugh Lupus (Le Gros Veneur) by G. F. Watts, 
R.A.—he carries in his hand a falcon which he is just about to 
cast off for a flight. Passing into the main entrance hall near this 
statue one finds oneself in reality in ‘‘ marble halls”; it is one of 
the few parts of the old Eaton built by Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 
but altered beyond recognition. The magnificent marble pavement 
attracts the eye at once; the design was suggested by old Italian 
church pavements, and the marble utilised in its construction is 
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drawn from every quarter of the globe. We now pass on through 
a suite of palatial rooms looking south over the gardens until we 
reach the library, the best proportioned room in the house. Here 
there are 10,000 volumes, some of great historical value, also four 
pictures by Benjamin West, who became President of the Royal 
Academy in 1792. Besides these pictures there are in the house 
several Rubens, also some good Gainsboroughs and Hoppners, 
but all the most valuable paintings are at Grosvenor House. 


STATUE OF HUGH LUPUS (LE GROS VENEUR) 


If you retrace your steps along the corridor, past the main 
entrance hall, you at length find yourself in the private wing 
inhabited by the Duke and Duchess and their little daughter. This 
wing is joined to the main structure by a corridor, and is in itself a 
fair-sized country house, complete in all details, even to a separate 
kitchen and offices of its own. In passing out from the private 
wing into the stable quadrangle, the beautiful chapel can be seen. 
It is an entirely new building designed by Waterhouse, and is 
universally admired on account of the beautiful work contained in 
it and its artistic proportions. 
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The stables are attached to the house and are arranged around 
a courtyard, in the centre of which is an equestrian group by Sir 
J. Boehm, R.A. They are built in agreeable contrast to the main 
building, being of red brick, the upper portion of beams and white 
plaster (Cheshire style). These stables are without doubt the most 
pleasing architectural feature at Eaton, and as regards arrange- 
ment, convenience, and accommodation, there are perhaps no finer 
in England. 

The hunters and hacks are in stables on the left of the court- 
yard, together with saddle and cleaning rooms. On the right are 


LARGE DINING-ROOM 


similar arrangements for the carriage horses, and also a fine room 
which the late Duke called the ‘‘ harness rooin de luxe.” Through 
an archway is another covered-in courtyard, where there are more 
loose boxes, a riding school, coach-house, and to these have lately 
been added motor-car houses. 

A walk of five minutes towards Eccleston village takes one 
to the celebrated stud farm, presided over by Mr. Chapman, the 
stud groom, who has been in the service of the family for twenty- 
eight years; and what he does not know about the rearing and 
management of the thoroughbred horse is not worth knowing. 
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He will first of all show you the brood mares and foals, and among 
them you will see several interesting and well-known animals. 
The famous Vampire (by Galopin out of Irony) is there with an 
own brother to Flying Fox by her side; also that beautiful mare 
Ornament (by Bend Or out of Lily Agnes), an own sister to the 
mighty Ormonde. This mare is the dam of Sceptre, and has a 
filly foal with her, an own sister to that famous animal. Other 
well-known mares, such as Throstle, winner of the St. Leger of 
1894, Kissing Cup, Rydal, and Gauntlet, are to be seen enjoying 


STABLE YARD 


themselves with their progeny in the paddocks adjoining the stud 
farm. 

Another short walk brings one to the yearlings’ paddocks, 
which are close to Eccleston village. Here we find five or six of 
last year’s foals upon whom Chapman is just about to begin 
(September 1903) the operation of bitting and breaking. These 
yearlings are not as a rule ‘‘ backed” until they reach the hands 
of the trainer, Mr. John Porter of Kingsclere, in October or 
November. The yearling Tankard (by Orme out of Kissing Cup) 
appears to be the pick of the basket; he is a well-turned colt, 
good bone, with plenty of power, and withal a very fine mover. 
In a paddock by himself near the yearlings stands the famous 
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Orme (by Ormonde out of Angelica), the sire of Flying Fox and 
other good horses. 

Orme has had a somewhat chequered career, and has on more 
than one occasion been the victim of misfortune. It will be remem- 
bered that in the year 1892 this horse was poisoned, and could not 
therefore take part in the Derby, which race he had every prospect 
of winning. However, he rewarded his owner for this bad luck by 
placing the Eclipse Stakes (£10,000) to his credit twice, viz. in 
1892 and 1893. 

In the latter year Orme won this race amid a scene of wild 


ORNAMENT (BY BEND OR—LILY AGNES) OWN SISTER TO ORMONDE, WITH 
BAY FILLY BY PERSIMMON 


excitement. The public, full of sympathy with the late Duke on 
account of the poisoning incident, gave him a reception such as 
has seldom been seen on a racecourse when the horse passed the 
post first. It was a truly remarkable sight to witness what at 
one moment was a silent crowd of human beings, whose backs 
were suddenly replaced by a cheering, enthusiastic mass of faces 
as the people turned round to offer their congratulations to the 
owner. 

In 1898 it was generally supposed that Orme had either gone 
mad for a time or had shown signs of a most ungovernable temper. 
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The horse became unmanageable, and was a terror to those who 
looked after him. He would go for the stableman who led him at 
exercise, he would tear the grass up with his teeth, and would bite 
pieces out of his own chest and flanks. The writer saw him in his 
box immediately after the worst of these fits; he was then streaming 
with perspiration, his eyeballs protruded, and he had bitten himself 
in several places. However, he soon regained his composure. How 
was it, then, that the horse went mad at exercise, and yet was per- 
fectly sane and good-tempered when left in his box? The writer is 
firmly of opinion that the poor horse suffered neither from madness 
nor bad temper naturally, but that he was driven mad by pain alone 
—pain inflicted when at exercise. 

A large bony excrescence was found later under his jaw, the 


BEND OR (BY DONCASTER—ROUGE ROSE) AT THE AGE OF 26, DIED 1903 


result of pressure from continual tugging at his leading chain. He 
has since lived in a paddock by himself, happy and tractable, and as 
sane as any horse ever foaled. 

The stud at Eaton was started somewhere about the year 1780, 
and it may not be generally known that such horses as Pot8os, 
Touchstone, Bend Or, Ormonde, and Flying Fox are the descend- 
ants of an Arab stallion mated to a good-looking English mare 
about that date. 

There are several portraits of horses of early Eaton stud fame 
preserved at the Hall, and some of them bear a strong resemblance 
to the Arab, both in the shape of their necks and heads, and in 
the manner in which their tails are set on. 
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In the large smoking-room there is a picture of Mambrino by 
Stubbs. This horse, a grey, was bred by Lord Grosvenor, and 
through Messenger became the ancestor of many of the most 
famous American trotters. The portraits of Bandy and Pantaloon 
(1824-50) by Herring are in this room, and also a picture of Touch- 
stone (1831-60) by Herring. A complete skeleton of the latter 
famous horse is preserved at the stud, and it is a remarkable fact 
that he possessed an extra or “‘flying” rib. This extraordinary 
“appendix,” which passed unnoticed for several years, was even- 
tually discovered by, I believe, a veterinary surgeon. 

It is an interesting fact worth recording that Copenhagen, the 
Duke of Wellington’s famous charger, belonged to General (after- 
wards Field-Marshal) Grosvenor ; he was foaled at Copenhagen in 
the expedition of 1807, and, after running for the last time at 
Chester, was purchased in 1813 by Lord Londonderry, who was 
Adjutant-General to the Peninsular Army. 

Some of the most important among the triumphs recorded of 
horses bred at Eaton are the following :—Pot8os won the Challenge 
Cup and Whip at Newmarket in 1779, 1780, and 1783. The cup is 
now in the plate-room at Eaton. This horse was the sire of three 
Derby winners, viz.: Waxy (himself sire of four Derby winners) 
in 1793, Champion (1800), and Tyrant (1802). The “‘ boy in yellow” 
has sailed home to victory in the Derby seven times: in 1790 on 
Rhadamanthus, in 1792 on John Bull, in 1794 on Dedalus, and in 
later years on Bend Or (1880), Shotover (1882), Ormonde (1886), 
and Flying Fox (1899). 

The St. Leger is credited to Touchstone in 1834, to Launcelot 
in 1840, Satirist (1841), Ormonde, and Flying Fox; while the Oaks 
has been secured no fewer than nine times by Faith (1781), Ceres 
(1782), Maid of the Isles (1783), Nike (1797), Bellona (1799), Meteora 
(1805), Briseis (1807), Wings (1825), and Ghuznee (1841). The 
Eclipse Stakes (£10,000) was won on four occasions for the late 
Duke of Westminster: by Orbit in 1888, by Orme in 1892-3, and 
by Flying Fox (1899). 

In the year 1875 the late Duke bought Doncaster from 
Mr. Robert Peck for 14,000 guineas, which at that time was con- 
sidered to be a very outside price for a horse. The first produce of 
Doncaster was Bend Or (dam Rouge Rose), and thus began the 
great line of racehorses which will, we hope, continue in the life- 
time of the present head of the Grosvenors. Bend Or sired the 
mighty Ormonde (dam Lily Agnes), generally admitted to be the 
greatest racehorse that has ever been foaled, and, as readers of this 
magazine need scarcely, I suppose, be reminded, he held an unbeaten 
record throughout his racing career. Ormonde was touched in the 
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wind and for this reason was sold to America, but not before he had 
sired Orme, who was a worthy son of a great sire. Orme, in his 
turn, begat Flying Fox, who was unfortunately sold to M. Blanc 
on the death of the late Duke of Westminster, for the enormous 
sum of £37,500—the largest price ever given for a racehorse. 

Now let us say a few words about the “sport of kings” as 
indulged in by the past and present Grosvenors. We are reminded 
of the family love for the chase by two fine pictures on the walls of 
the dining-room of the private wing—the one by Stubbs depicting 
the Grosvenor Hunt, in the year 1762, running into their quarry (a 
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PRIVATE WING DINING-ROOM 


stag in this instance) inthe Vale of Cheshire; the other a picture by 
Fernely, of a later date, showing hounds in full cry, the field 
being led by Lord Wilton, Hon. R. Grosvenor, General Grosvenor, 
Lord C. Manners, and Rev. R. Grosvenor. In the Eaton Chronicle 
about this date are some excellent descriptions of ‘‘hare hunts,” 
also of fox-hunting. An amusing account of a day’s hunting in 
1789, in which Lord Grosvenor and his house party took part, ends 
up as follows :—‘‘ So far we had not found a fox, and the day was 
drawing to a close when suddenly Mr. E. cried ‘Stole away!’ No 
pen can describe the confusion that followed, for as everyone 
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pressed to get through the gate no one could effect it. Much mis- 
chief was done, and even those who were most fortunate did not 
get through without loss. The Rev. Mr. T., who came there as a 
simple spectator, merely to see the dogs thrown off, had a nosegay 
crushed to pieces and a very good wig spoiled. Mr. R. G. lost his 
hat, and the Captain had an unseemly rent made in his breeches by 
Mr. E.’s spur. Mr. H.’s charger left a moiety of his tail behind, 
and he himself lost the flap of the old brown, while the Marquis, 
whose attention was directed to his wicker bottle, was unhorsed, 
and left standing between the gate-post and the wall.” 

The late Duke of Westminster was Master of the Cheshire 
hounds for many years, and he was an ideal master, for not only 
was he a fine horseman, but he had complete control over his field. 
He was a bold rider in addition, and on one occasion, when his 
hounds were in full cry, preferred to swim the River Dee rather than 
lose ten minutes by going round to the bridge. 

Cheshire is a grand country to gallop over, nearly all grass, 
and the fences not too formidable, but rather trappy. The Vale of 
Cheshire has been ineptly termed the “ funker’s paradise,” but it is 
a well-known fact that in a run there are more loose horses to be 
seen than in a country with larger obstacles. 

The present Duke and his wife are devoted to hunting; they 
have a fine string of hunters now occupying every available stall or 
box at the house stables, and both are seen out frequently with the 
North and South Cheshire and Sir Watkin Wynn's hounds. It is 
not an uncommon occurrence, when the meets of the hounds happen 
to be at a great distance from Eaton, or there is a ‘‘ bye” day, to 
see the Duke hunting the hare with his own pack of beagles. It is 
to be hoped that he may, like his grandfather, be induced to accept, 
later on, the mastership of a pack of foxhounds. 

As regards shooting the Eaton estate may be truly classified as 
“sporting.” There are a fair number of partridges on the ground, 
hares are plentiful, also rabbits in certain places, and seven or eight 
thousand pheasants are reared annually. The system adopted in 
pheasant rearing is the same as that in vogue at Knowsley, Lord 
Derby’s place; the keeper of each beat receives 1s. 6d. per head 
for all the birds which he rears. He picks up eggs in the spring 
and himself provides the sitting hens and all food for the chickens 
until they are old enough to be turned into the covers; the birds 
are then fed by the estate. In computing the amount due to each 
keeper a deduction of 5 per cent. is made on ail birds counted 
from the coops prior to being turned out ; this deduction is supposed 
to cover all losses which may occur from various reasons until the 
shooting begins. 
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Wild duck inhabit the “ Serpentine ” and ‘‘ Duck Wood ” in 
large numbers in the season, and afford excellent sport; the best 
bag made in one day in recent years was 114. To enable the 
shooters to enjoy a more or less equal share of the sport, three 
guns are placed in butts close to the water along the Serpentine, 
while three more are located in the Duck Wood. The signal for 
“commence firing’ and “ cease firing” is given by whistle; it is 


found necessary to order the “‘ cease fire”? about every half-hour to 


HUGH LUPUS, FIRST DUKE OF WESTMINSTER, K.G. 


allow the duck to resettle; but on one or two occasions the writer 
has seen hundreds of wild duck clear off at the first shot. 

The snipe marsh is close to Aldford village and about a mile 
from Eaton; it is a long narrow strip about three-quarters of a mile 
in length, and in breadth it varies from 50 to 150 yards; but its 
records can compare favourably with those of any snipe ground in 
the United Kingdom. The writer was fortunate enough to take 
part in a “‘ record”? shoot on this marsh on November 28, 1899, in 
company with the late Duke of Westminster and Mr. Cecil Parker, 
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when, in an hour and forty minutes, the following head of game was 
bagged :—Pheasants, 9; partridges, 9; hares, 1; rabbits, 3; teal, 6; 
snipe, 102. 

The shooters stood in butts and had the snipe driven over 
them, backwards and forwards. On this occasion 115 snipe were 
reported down, so we were fortunate in making such a good “ pick 
up.” This bag of snipe must nearly constitute a record for the 
British Isles. The marsh in question had been shot over twice 
before in this year (1899), when 45 and 53 snipe were accounted for, 
and in the previous year 71 was the highest number recorded. 

The pheasant-shooting at Eaton is plentiful; but, the country 


IRON BRIDGE OVER THE DEE 


being flat, the birds do not as a rule come high, although in one or 
two places they are tall enough to please the keenest sportsman. 
About eight “first” days may be reckoned upon, and the best bag 
generally varies between 1,500 and 2,000 head of game. 

Woodcock are occasionally shot, wood-pigeons are especially 
fond of the coverts and the Duck Wood, while plovers abound. 

There is nothing of especial interest to narrate about the 
fishing in the neighbourhood of Eaton Hall. In the Dee, perch, 
roach, and pike can be caught, while the Serpentine holds the same 
class of fish. The lake below the gardens (shown in the picture of 
the house) has been recently stocked with rainbow trout from Lord 
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Denbigh’s hatcheries in North Wales. These fish run up to 2} or 
3 1b. in weight at three years old, and should afford good sport. 
The salmon of the Dee are, of course, famous: they are netted at 
Chester, but will rise to the fly higher up the river about twenty 
miles from Eaton. 

So soon as one enters the park signs of “sport” are visible on 
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THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER 


all sides. On the one hand isa pretty cricket ground (on which a 
match is played every Saturday with some neighbouring club), on 
the other a polo ground in course of being laid out ; further on is a 
small training course where four or five fences have been constructed. 
On this small ground and on the old Aldford racecourse work is done 
by the five or six steeplechase horses which the Duke of Westminster 
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trains privately at home. So far these horses have not been entered 
for any of the big steeplechases, but they have managed to win a 
few small races. That well-known chaser Drumree now stands at 
the house stables, and it is hoped that the severe strain which he 
underwent in the Grand National this year will not prevent him 
from carrying the yellow and black cap to the front again next 
season. 

So, it will be seen, sport in all its departments flourishes at 
Eaton now as in the past; nor is it likely to deteriorate in the 
hands of the present head of the house, who, during the past few 
years, has ridden winners on the flat and over a country, and 
has steered his own horses to victory in four point-to-point 
races. He isan ardent follower of the chase, and is equally happy 
with a rod or gun in his hand; so it may safely be predicted that 
the sporting traditions of the Grosvenors are likely to be preserved 
in the present generation. 


OLD EATON HALL IN THE YEAR I790 
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MODEST MOTORING CONSIDERATIONS 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


Durinc the portion of the summer immediately antecedent to the 
introduction of the Motor Regulation Bill, that section of the 
community casually alluded to by Mr. Dooley, when speaking of the 
French, as the ‘‘ Boorjawce” has been greatly inflamed by the 
perusal of numberless letters in every newspaper on the horrors of 
motoring. Is a dog run over by a motor car, the columns of “the 
leading journal” are open to a well-known writer, who indites a 
lurid not to say a purple epistle giving all particulars of the dreadful 
event with fullest details. Suppose a butcher boy had had the same 
misfortune with his cart. Would “this bilious scribe’’ have grasped 
his trembling quill and thrilled the listening thousands of Suburbia 
with the awesome tale? No—it was a motor car,a new thing, 
horrible—away with it! It is not to be denied that there is a 
division of motorists, but fortunately a small one, who drive to the 
common danger and in their selfish recklessness are a pest and a 
curse to all who have to use the road. The wealthy cad is the worst 
offender, but he is hard run by the ordinary ‘‘ chauffeur ” out for the 
day (without leave) in his master’s car, and by the “ Car-Faker ” 
who buys rubbish at auctions, gets it to go somehow for a few weeks, 
and sells it to the greenhorn, following lines of business even more 
crafty than those of a gipsy horse coper at a fair. The chauffeur is 
an arch-offender. He has less to lose than the others in the event 
of damage being done either to the car or to the public, and in 
getting back to our root question of economy he becomes the subject 
of portentous musings, mayhap on this wise— 

“‘T suppose I shall have to get a motor in the end. My wife 
says so, so does my daughter. Look at the de Lancy Joneses—all 
over the place in it. Always thought Jones a bit of anass. Witha 
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handicap of 22, too, he can manage it—no doubt I could. Says he 
saves {100 a year since he put down horses. Expect he doesn’t 
know a horse from a cow. All the same I’m getting pretty sick of 
horses, what with hay at this price, and cars out on every road— 
hardly safe to drive good cattle now. Should I be obliged to havea 
man? Jones says not, so does that chap in the Badminton. Read 
five of his papers to see what he was driving at. Plausible sort of 
fellow, but I don’t believe half he says. Don’t see many cars on solid 
tyres—expect his car goes like a hay cart. Saw in the paper that 
the new car of the Prince of Wales has solid tyres. Don’t believe it. 
If I have a man I shail be relieved of all trouble—always be there 
when wanted. Yes, but when he is xot wanted ? Where will he sit ? 
By me? Rather dull to have him always at my elbow; more fun to 
have someone to talk to and a couple of others behind. Look at 
his wages—f2 a week; where is the economy? Won't have him, and 
chance it. Jones says any fool can learn to look after the engine in 
a fortnight, and if Jones can, I can. What about pneumatic tyres ? 
Horrible price they are. Could I mend one if it burst? No, I could 
not, and don’t intend to learn. Saw aman kneeling down in 
the road the other day biting one straight with his teeth. Life is 
too short for that. Shall try the solids even if Jones passes me on 
the road. Who cares if he does? Daresay he will break his neck 
anyway some day. If the solids shake up my liver too much, I 
shall write to that driveller in the Badminton something that will 
startle him. Beastly things, wish they had never been invented ; 
however, not going to be beaten by Jones.” 

So the first point to be determined is whether one is to have a 
professional driver or no. In the type of engine which I have 
endeavoured to describe he is totally unnecessary, and my firm con- 
viction is that the single cylinder horizontal motor can be managed 
by any person not mentally deficient. If we take “ X”’ as repre- 
senting the amount of trouble given by this type, I would put X* to 
represent that given by the two-cylinder motor of similar description 
in which the cylinders are opposed to each other and not side by side. 
In this class the engine is very effectively “‘ balanced,” and although 
much more powerful, is still simple, and can be, and is, managed 
entirely by many amateurs. After this we come to the three or four 
cylinder type of the vertical variety, and now taking ‘‘ the trouble”’ at 
X"+1, I hold that professional assistance should be somewhere within 
hail, and this is in effect what is usually found. Plenty of people 
try to travel fast on a motor car, and imagine that they can do it 
cheaply. I say that it is impossible, unless cheapness is a relative 
term which I do not understand. I calla penny a mile cheap for 
all expenditure including wear and tear of tyres, and I consider two- 
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pence a mile to be dear ; but, again, this is merely a matter of opinion. 
I put down cost of running on solid tyres at about a farthing a mile, 
and petrol at a fraction over a halfpenny. A well-known motorist 
who keeps a stud of cars has stated in cold print that his bill for 
pneumatic tyres alone has amounted to over £500 in twelve months. 
Pneumatic tyres may be bought at £15 each, solid tyres cost £12 for 
the whole set. The man who has to pay the piper may here as 
elsewhere call the tune, and the tune is twenty miles an hour on the 
one, or thirty to thirty-five or any higher speed on the other. 

There will, however, always be plenty of people to whom ex- 
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pense is a secondary consideration, and with these will be usually 
found the “‘ chauffeur ’’—a totally distinct personage, by the way, from 
the “‘ shoffore ’’ previously introduced to our readers. Most mechanics 
are worthy and estimable individuals, but there are black sheep in 
every flock. 

Many owners buy an overpowered complicated car, soon find it 
too much for them to grapple with, and then engage a driver, who 
has to be taken as often as not pretty well on his own recommenda- 
tion, who is promptly placed in charge of delicate machinery, which 
he has not only to drive, but to steer the while, at high speeds ; 
whereas had such an one sought employment in the locomotive 
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branch of any railway it would have been ten years before he was 
allowed to put his hand on the throttle valve regulator, and even 
then the steering would be done for him. 

More autocratic even than the coachman of the days of long 
ago, he may in some cases require watching. Here is an anecdote 
culled from the motor press, which took the form of a letter to the 
editor from a well-known firm of makers :— 

The owner of one of the best types of cars now obtainable was, 
shortly after its purchase, informed by his driver that the engine 
was getting greatly out of order, and that it must be taken back to 
the works to be repaired, so the proprietor called and gave the 
manager ‘‘a bit of his mind.” Shortly after the car arrived, this 
gentleman, anxious of his good name, took it out for a trial, and on 
returning told the ‘‘ wily chauffeur ” that he could see nothing wrong 
with it. This worthy replied that there was in fact nothing the 
matter, but “he wanted a week’s holiday in town, and suggested 
that the firm should charge his master £40 and give him half.” 
His stay in that establishment, and also in his employ, was brief; 
but it is possible for any owner to be in the hands of a man of this 
type. I have myself seen a car which cost considerably over £1,000 
stranded helplessly in the middle of the road, the engine red hot 
owing to all the water having run out of the cooler evidently as the 
result of a collision, one at least of the pistons ‘‘ seized” in conse- 
quence, and the driver and his friends uproariously intoxicated. So 
much for the chauffeur. Do you intend to have him, or do you not ? 
Away flies economy if you do, but dirty fingers may at times be 
your lot if you decide to brave the road without him. 

I am not hugely in love with ‘ voiturettes,’’ and in their pro- 
duction I think that manufacturers are being forced by the public 
on to wrong lines. A demand is made for a car to carry two, to run 
a mile in two minutes on the flat, and at the rate of, say, ten miles 
an hour up a steep hill, and it must be cheap, but whether it is 
truly so may be questioned. On it really good, and therefore 
expensive, springs are often not to be found, and it has pneu- 
matic tyres of the cheapest kind. The frame is often not strong 
enough to withstand the torsional strains to which it is subjected. 
It may, and usually does, perform all that it is supposed to do 
when it is brand new, but I am desirous of hearing from someone 
who has run a cheap voiturette 10,000 miles and is entirely satisfied 
with it. 

I know a clergyman who had one. The engine was powerful 
for its weight, as it had to be; but the clutch fitted badly, and when 
it was “let in”? usually made the car jump violently forward, when 
my friend’s chin and the chins of his passengers temporarily 
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pointed upwards to the zenith. Now and again he stripped a gear 
wheel of its teeth for the same cause, his tyres entirely wore out in 
less than a year, and his total expenses for the twelvemonth were 
over £60. 1s this economy ? 

My present car has been running now well over a year, and my 
total expenses (excluding fuel) so far have been £8 for two back- 
wheel tyres, which I got more for experimental purposes than 
because the old ones were worn out. The engine itself is a good 
deal better than when new, and gives off more power. It is heavy 
and it is slow, as cars go nowadays, but it is strong and simple. 
It is punctual and attends strictly to business, and has recently had 
the great honour conferred upon it, notwithstanding the competition 
of numerous other aspirants, of being selected to convey a bride and 
bridegroom from the wedding reception to a distant railway station, 
on which occasion it ran most of the miles in 2} minutes. Does 
any fair reader consider that a higher testimonial to its virtues could 
possibly be paid than this? All would have been well, and the 
conspirators would have escaped detection, had not the romantic 
‘* shoffore’”’ affixed a white kid shoe to the radiator, which we did not 
notice until our arrival, but which accounted for the rather unusual 
demonstrations of the small boys en route, and also for the flourish- 
ing sweep of the station-master’s hat as he stepped forward to open 
the door of the tonneau. 

If pneumatics are not used their place has to be taken by 
exceptionally good springs, and this is, in fact, perhaps the strong 
point in the really economical vehicle, which is, after all, a good- 
sized car, and not a cross between a car and a “ quad,” or “ four- 
wheeled bicycle,” as an Irishman would say. The voiturette has 
been described by a well-known writer as ‘‘a rattletrap concern 
with dice-box sort of shake,’’ and the wheel base being short it does 
in some types bounce about in a rather elastic kind of manner. 
Still, voiturettes are recommended by the faculty in obstinate cases 
of hepatic congestion, as being superior to horse exercise, and in 
this connection are classed under the generic term of “ liverlifters,”’ 
where perhaps we may leave them. Ina really first-class example of 
a horse-drawn carriage the highest possible attention is paid to the 
springs. Let anyone carefully watch such a vehicle passing swiftly 
over a road composed, say, of cobble stones. The springs will set 
up a violent trembling as they accommodate themselves to each rise 
and fall of the wheels which roll over the uneven surface, but the 
body of the carriage will go placidly on in the same plane, itself 
neither rising nor falling, so that the occupants hardly know over 
what class of road they are travelling; and in the properly sprung 
solid-tyred motor car the same condition of things holds good. I 
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often watch, when driving, the double elliptic springs on which the 
fore-carriage of my car is hung, and on going over rough ground I 
see them in a state of rapid vibration, but practically the whole of 
this vibration is absorbed by them, and none of it, or extremely 
little, gets as high as the frame of the car, which sweeps quietly on 
its way unmoved. They do their work better when well loaded and 
when the body of the car ‘“‘sits down” on them properly, as when 
four people are being carried, but are not so smooth naturally in 
their action when taking the weight of the driver only. 

Another point which deserves attention, more especially in a 
single-cylinder engine running at a slow rate and at a low com- 
pression—the most economical way of using a gas engine—is the 
question of the fly-wheel which keeps up the momentum of the 
whole engine, and consequently of the car itself. Imagine that one 
explosion has taken place; the piston is in consequence thrust out, 
turning the crank with the fly-wheel. The latter has now its part 
to play, and it plays it by means of its ‘‘ spin’ on its bearings, first 
by thrusting the piston home again to clear out the exhaust gas, then 
by withdrawing the piston and creating a vacuum in the cylinder, 
whereby the fresh charge is sucked in; again the piston returns, 
still by the momentum of the fly-wheel, compresses the charge which 
is fired, and it is then and only then that the fly-wheel gets a fresh 
impetus. Soin my car the fly-wheel is a pretty heavy and solid 
one, with the mass of weight heaped up on its rim, and, once 
started, its momentum is so great that it keeps the beat of the 
engine extremely regular, exactly as the comparatively heavy 
balance wheel of a chronometer affects the running of that time- 
piece. This doubtless adds to the weight, but weight is a little 
matter in a motor car, and the advantages of a heavy fly-wheel in 
my case are enormous. If there were four cylinders the fly-wheel 
could be much lighter, as there would be more impulses to push it 
round. Like many other things it is a compromise, and like many 
compromises it works admirably. 

Our meditations have so far led us from the point of raising or 
generating our power economically in the engine by adopting a 
horizontal cylinder of comparatively large bore and stroke with a 
heavy fly-wheel. We have seen this power developed, now trans- 
mitted to the region of the gear box by an endless belt, and the 
remaining problem is to cause it to turn the road wheels round so 
as to drive the car along the surface of the road with as little loss 
as may be while it performs this function. 

Cars have now practically come down to two systems of 
*‘drive’’: the one in which the rear axle itself is made to revolve, 
carrying the wheels with it—this is called the “live axle ”—and 
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the other is that in which the wheels are driven round by chains, 
as is the rear wheel of a bicycle. 

In the first system (putting it all as simply as I possibly can) 
the ‘‘live axle”’ is made to revolve by being connected at about its 
centre with the propeller shaft, or ‘‘ arbor-shaft,”’ which meets it at 
right angles, and the connection or “ drive” takes of necessity the 
form of bevel gear, so that the power coming from the gear box 
longitudinally to the car is now, through the bevel gear, turned off 
at right angles to it. To put it in a nutshell, the whole power which 
the engine develops is at one point in its career suddenly deflected 
at an angle of 90 degrees. The rear axle has to revolve, and this it 
does on four rows of ball bearings, together with four plain 
bearings in case either sort should give out, and they all have to 
be maintained at a respectable fit. But the weight of the car 
and all aboard is, presumably, resting on some sort of a support, 
and so, independently of the revolving or live axle, there has 
to be something to keep the car up. All this arrangement 
(according to the catalogues) does away with the forbidding- 
looking chains, by which all noise and friction are “‘ reduced to a 


minimum.” Ah, me! I often wonder how catalogues could be 
compiled without the assistance of these four soothing words. I 
even see that by the use of pneumatic tyres all worry, vibration, 


and trouble are “‘ reduced to a minimum.”’ Well, well! perhaps so, 
perhaps not ; and so with the “ live axle.” 

Ask a man why he has a chain on his bicycle and bevel gear 
on his motor car. He will say, ‘‘I do not know”; and neither 
do I. In my car there is no bevel gear; the shaft of the fly-wheel is 
parallel to the countershaft, which in like manner is parallel to the 
chain shaft and to the shafting of the change speed gear between 
them—no turning power round the corner forme! The outward 
thrust between any two pair of bevel-gear wheels is tremendous 
and wasteful; it may work all right when it is fairly new, but it 
begins to “scream” after a year or so. Moreover, all large cars 
have chains, so why should not smaller ones also ? 

A chain is simplicity itself; it is easily adjusted by tightening 
or loosening ‘‘ stretcher bars” on either side of the car. I allow 
play of about one inch in the lower part of the chain when the 
upper part is ‘‘taut.”” It is composed cf rollers running on pins, 
and these have to be lubricated to get the best results. Many 
persons oil their chains, but this means having oil where it is not 
wanted, and most of it is speedily thrown off on to the panels of the 
car, where it is wanted still less. My system is that of lubricating 
with blacklead, and I will describe it, filthy a job though it be. I 
‘jack up” both hind wheels, unscrew the rivet that joins the 
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chain, which drops off; it is then rolled up, put in half a bucket of 
paraffin, and stirred up with a birch broom by the “shoffore ” for 
half an hour. Being found to be clean, it is coiled up at the bottom 
of another bucket; over it is poured a pleasing mixture, previously 
heated, of blacklead and vaseline, which can be bought ready made 
at any motor warehouse. This is now heated over an oil stove until 
it almost boils, and is then allowed to cool, when the chain is fished 
out, roughly wiped, and put on to the car again. The net effect of 
this is that the blacklead is carried by the melted vaseline into the 
interior of the rollers, where it remains for months. Enough is left 
on the outside of the chain to work down to the bottom of the 
teeth of the sprockets, and these after a day or two present a silvery 
appearance which they long retain. The blacklead is not washed 
off by rain apparently, it is cleanly and effective after it is done, 
and I find three times a year often enough to do it. Mud and dust 
are immediately thrown off from its surface; wear is infinitesimal 
on account of there being no wet cil to catch the dust to be ground 
into its links. 

By-and-by a chain wears out. I have not worn one out yet, 
but I am told so, and with it is worn the small sprocket which drives 
it. A new pair of sprockets costs 12s. and new chains a guinea 
each; total, £2 14s. od. In about another year’s time I shall order 
these without a qualm, and the old ones I shall reverently but firmly 
deposit in the dustbin. When they are worn out there will be an 
end of them, and I will not try to tinker them up to ‘‘make them 
do.” The chain is the first thing to require renewal, after the tyres, 
in the humble “bike’’; so in a motor car, and when its rollers begin 
to rattle on their pins the heyday of its youth is o’er. 

Another point to be decided is whether you will have chains 
or the live axle driven by bevel gear. Keeping the question of 
economy uppermost, one has to consider that a side slip on to the 
curb, or a collision with a coal cart in trying to avoid impact with 
darling little Fido, may result in a bent axle. This has just 
happened to a friend of mine, but he being, like myself, of the chain- 
driving variety of motorist, the local blacksmith had his axle out, 
straightened, and put back in two or three hours, this being in ac- 
cordance with his routine of daily ‘ jobs” in dealing with ordinary 
vehicles; had it been a ‘ live” axle with eight bearings, and a 
‘‘kink ” in it, it would neither have taken so short a time nor cost 
so little to put right again—‘‘ not by a jugful,” at least so said the 
blacksmith. 

Side slip has to be cautiously guarded against. It occurs in 
most instances through bad driving during an abnormally greasy 
condition of the streets, and is at its worst during the first half- 
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hour’s drizzle after a spell of dry weather. If with the roads in this 
state a car be driven round a corner and the brakes then “‘ jammed 
on,” the vehicle will as likely as not go sprawling along sideways, 
crab fashion, all control over it will be lost, and in this connec- 
tion there is no great difference between pneumatic tyres and solids. 
The novice, however, will have to experience for himself the peculiar 
‘hair-raising ’’ sensation which side slip confers before he appre- 
ciates the above description. The remedy is to keep in the middle 
of the road, use no brakes, and go home. 

Touching repairs. My present car has run a_ year in all 
weathers without practically anything being done to it by a 
mechanic, and the time will soon come when I shall experience an 
inward hankering to gaze at the surfaces of all the bearings and 
explore the hidden mysteries of the gear box. To this end I shall 
requisition the services of the cycle engineer, who says of his own 
volition that he will be pleased to do any work I want at the rate of 
1s. 6d. an hour; so if he spends eight hours on it I shall have 
nothing to grumble at. All parts are numbered, so there will be no 
difficulty about replacing them in their original positions; a ‘‘ brass” 
or two may require filing, a “‘ stud” holding the bearing down to its 
bed may require tightening, a cone on a wheel ball race may need 
renewing; and when this is done I shall know that I am all right 
again for another year. As previously explained, the whole weight 
of that part of the car above it is taken in the axle by the lowest 
point of the cone over which the balls run and on which they con- 
tinually press. These cones are made of hardened steel, but they 
are after all only human, not immortal, and they require to be looked 
at occasionally ; if once they begin to get slightly rough it is better 
to discard them and screw on new ones, which indeed can be done 
by any amateur. They cost only a trifle, and it is wiser to pay this 
trifle than to let one of them break up in a wheel hub and do 
damage. The axle of a wheel should run cold, and if one gets at all 
warm it should be seen to immediately. 

In the early days I used to be always trying to find out some- 
thing the matter, now I let the machinery speak for itself. I 
thought the exhaust valve should be continually “‘ ground in”; I 
forget now when I last attended to it. I was ina garage with a 
nice-looking car the other day, which had many good points, and 
ran as silently as a sewing machine, as far as the exhaust was con- 
cerned, so I asked the mechanic a few questions about it. He said 
the car was all right, except that it was so ‘‘ beastly silent ”—his 
owner had just had a new silencer fitted, by which all noise was 
“reduced to a minimum,” with the result that he burnt his valves to 
such an extent that they had to be ground in every 200 miles or he 
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lost all compression; and as there were four of them to grind, he had 
his hands full. Being tired of this, he had borrowed a small drill, 
with which he disappeared beneath the car, asseverating that he 
would make the new silencer “look like a nutmeg grater before he 
had done with it,’ as he was going to bore it full of holes to 
diminish the pressure of gas, failing which he would resign his 
appointment and take service with a gentleman who had a car 
that ‘‘bellered like a bull,” but the exhaust valves of which prac- 
tically required no attention at all. Asa matter of fact the perfect 
silencer has yet to be invented, but makers seem now to be on the 
right lines if the public will only let them alone. In the economical 
car there is but one cylinder, which has to be large; the exhaust 
from it is rather audible; stifle this, and you get a burnt valve, so 
compromise has again to be adopted here. 

I have in a previous article expressed my preference for the 
automatic inlet valve to that opened by mechanical means. The 
most diverse opinions are held on this engrossing subject by com- 
petent judges, and I wish to say plainly that in this matter I am no 
bigot. The surface of the head of my valve is more than one 
square inch in superficial area; therefore, when a vacuum occurs by 
the piston retreating behind it, there is a pressure at once developed 
on it of over 15 lb., and I have ever found this sufficient to cause it 
to open, as the tension of the opposing spring is only one of a few 
ounces. Should I, however, on coming downstairs any morning 
notice that the column of mercury in the hall barometer instead 
of standing at about 30 inches only shows, say, 15 inches, I shall 
know that the law of gravity is suspended, and that something is the 
matter with the universe; so without any hesitation or delay I shall 
arrange to have a mechanically operated valve fitted, whatever the 
expense may be. Under such conditions the atmospheric pressure 
would be so diminished that the action of the valve would be slug- 
gish. But if the mercury stand even where it has done during the 
past summer, at “‘ Much Rain,” I feel safe; and if it drop a foot or 
two I shall have my plans ready made to deal with the emergency ; 
but for the present I bide my time. Uncle Remus, when questioned 
too closely by the ‘‘ Little Boy’ concerning the end of all things, 
was wont to reply, ‘‘ Doan’ you bodder too much, Honey, ’bout de 
Day er Jedgemen’, Day er Jedgemen’ mighty apt ter look arter 
itself.””. So with the inlet valve; and apt indeed is this simple fitment 
to look after itself, a fact which causes the economical motorist to 
regard it with satisfaction, as he does not ‘‘ bodder”’ about it, nor, 
indeed, about much else in the system here generally advocated. 

It will be obvious to any aspirant to the ‘‘seat behind the 
wheel ” of a motor car that there are three ways in which it may be 
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occupied. A professional mechanic may sit in it always with the 
owner at his elbow, or the owner may grasp the wheel and foot the 
pedals while the mechanic looks on and sees that he does not come 
to harm; finally, the mechanic may be eliminated, but in this case 
the engine must be simplicity itself, so that troubles will not be 
likely to occur. High-powered cars multiply day by day (some of 
them very ‘‘imposing” in both senses of the word) and pass me 
daily on the road. My withers are unwrung. I go “ toodling ” 
peacefully along, knowing that when the time comes for me to “ get 
there’’ I shall be there, or thereabouts; and when I come to a 
10-h.p. car geared too high to get up a steep “ pinch,” perhaps if I 
am in a good humour I give it a bit of a tow, as I am “ geared low” 
and get up all hills with ease, with always a “ bit up my sleeve ”’ 
as well. 

Breakdowns may occur and probably will, but I am now well 
on into my third year, and nothing has occurred to ruffle me beyond 
what has been related in these pages. In the horse-drawn vehicle 
the animal may drop down dead, and in a motor car an axle may 
snap in two; one of these catastrophes is as likely to happen as the 
other. 

Once, on being ordered suddenly abroad, I was told by my 
Colonel that I was to “learn the Maxim gun” before I started in twenty- 
four hours. I said I had never even seen a Maxim gun. ‘ Never 
mind,” said he, ‘‘ you have got to learn it.” So, being supplied with 
a knowledgeable ‘“‘ Armourer Sergeant,’ I tackled it. First I pulled 
it to pieces and he put it together again; then I tried to put it together 
and failed; then he showed me my mistakes, and in time it became 
easy ; then we took it out in a gunboat and fired some hundreds of 
rounds with it, and repeated all the dismantling performance when 
it was hot ; and at the end of a longish day I was not only competent 
to manage it, but to instruct others. 

So with the modest motor car. Folks say, ‘‘ Oh, I should never 
be able to manage it.” Isay, ‘‘ Yes, you can; and if you are going to 
be an economical motorist, you have got to.” There is really 
nothing in it. 


[The half-dozen articles by Major Matson which have appeared in this magazine 
have been collected and are being issued in book form by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, 
16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Ep.] 


OOTACAMUND FROM ELK HILL 


SPORT IN THE NEILGHERRIES 
BY GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B. 


OOTACAMUND (locally known as Ooty) is said to be an earthly 
paradise—and it certainly has such a unique charm that when 
looking down upon it from a height you feel that Nature, even in her 
most creative mood, could hardly have made anything fairer or 
pleasanter to the eye. For during spring and summer, when the 
land lights itself up with flowers, when the waters sparkle under a 
cloudless sky, and the woods are in full leaf, the varied tints among 
the trees and in the richly-hued sholah (undergrowth) form such a 
wondrous mosaic of brilliant colouring that it would really require a 
new set of adjectives to describe it adequately. Besides, Ootaca- 
mund lies on the western slope of the Dodabetta range—the highest 
in Southern India—and in the heart of the blue Neilgherries, which 
are beautiful exceedingly, although they do not equal other moun- 
tains in height or sublimity. For example, the Himalayas, with 
their everlasting snows, have loftier peaks and steeper precipices ; 
and the Ghats of Western India are certainly more picturesque, 
owing to their pointed summits and fantastic forms. Nevertheless 
the “Blue Mountains” (the word “ Neilgherries’’ means ‘blue 
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mountains’), though their outline in most parts is defined by soft, 
parabolic curves, have a beauty peculiar to themselves, and a fasci- 
nation which transcends that of all other mountain ranges that I 
have visited. 

But the charm of the Neilgherries is not confined to mere grace 
of form or brilliancy of colouring. On the contrary, to the ethnolo- 
gist among others they afford most interesting studies by reason of 
the many wild, primitive races which are to be found in their fast- 


nesses. Chief among these extraordinary tribes are the Todas, 
who are such very peculiar people and have such strange habits and 
customs that they differ in many of their characteristics from every 
other known race. The consequence is that speculation has long 
been rife over their origin—which up to the present remains an 
unsolved mystery. For while some affirm that they are of Scythian 
descent, others say that they are aboriginal, and again others that 
they are Jews. Indeed, I have heard it said that they must be the 
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Lost Tribe! In any case they are the finest-looking wild people I 
have seen, and they are very civil in their manner when you talk to 
them. I believe, too, that they are becoming more civilised as time 
goes on, and that infanticide and polyandry no longer prevail among 
them. But they have not yet learned how to wash themselves ; 
and their ideas of religion are so hazy that they consider the milking 
of their buffaloes a sacred rite which none but the village priest is 
permitted to perform. 

Meanwhile, from a sportsman’s point of view, the paramount 
charm of the Neilgherries lies in the fact of their being a happy 
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hunting ground where the wily jackal, the tiger, and other big game 
are to be found in plenty. It is said that an Englishman’s enjoy- 
ment of any amusement or sport is doubled when an element of 
danger enters into it. And without doubt this is specially true 
when “the lords of the forest” are his quarry. For though while 
going forth to face the lion in his den or the tiger in his lair the 
shooter so to say carries his life in his hand, he literally becomes 
enamoured of danger, so exciting is the sport. In the first place, 
there is the pitting of his intelligence, resource, and tenacity of pur- 
pose, against the instinct of the quarry; secondly, there is the glow 
of satisfaction when, after a period of long watching and waiting, 
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hope deferred, and tense anxiety, he at length hears sounds which 
indicate the approach of the beast ; and, lastly, there is the electric 
thrill which seems to run through his whole frame when, having 
fired his shot, he finds that it has struck home, and he sees the 
animal (which in a few minutes more might have made short work 
of him) totter, roll over, and ultimately lie still and stark, not 
indeed at his feet, but within a short distance of him! 

At such a juncture it is not too much to say that all past 
worry, trouble, and fatigue are quite forgotten; the sensations experi- 
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enced are so pleasurable that the successful shooter feels that such 
moments are worth whole years of ordinary humdrum life, during 
which nothing happens to make the pulses tingle and the heart 
beat fast. 

But now I must proceed to describe how I bagged my last tiger, 
and the incidents which occurred during the excursion. 

On April 4, I and three friends—Colonel B., Captain G., and 
Lieutenant E., left Ootacamund about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and having duly reached and spent the night at Avelanche— 
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our first halting place—we proceeded early the next morning to 
Derbetta or ‘‘ Bear Hill,’’ which is a well-known land-mark to all 
shikaries in the Neilgherries, and where, to the delight of Colonel B. 
and myself (who had paired together), we were met by a couple of 
Todas, who told us that a tiger had killed a buffalo close by the 
previous night, and that he was still at the kill. We accordingly 
hurried on in the direction indicated, and soon saw the remaining 
two of our party coming down a grassy hill towards us. We made 
signs for them to remain where they were; and when we joined 
them we found that not only had they received the same 
Klubber,”! but had actually been down to see the kill. After a 
while we all got near it, and then our Toda friends informed us that 
they had seen the tiger go into the sholah about a hundred yards 


OUR SHIKARIS, OR GILLIES 


from his kill. We therefore placed ourselves, one on each flank 
of the sholah, and two at the bottom. Champani, our shikari, 
took up his position with me, on the right side of the scrub, and 
about forty yards above a small stream which trickled past the 
bottom of it. The kill was to the left of the sholah, so I did not 
consider that I had by any means the best post, as I thought, if the 
beast came out at all, he would most probably steal away in the direc- 
tion of his next meal; but the astute shikari was wiser, as events 
proved. 

The beaters were then sent to the head of the wood, whilst 
we were taking up our respective positions; and the beat had 


' An indispensable word when shooting, as well as when employed on military 
reconnaissance or intelligence duty, meaning ‘‘ news,’’ ‘‘ information,”’ etc. 
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hardly begun when I heard a shot fired by Captain G., who was 
posted at the extreme left end of the sholah. Almost immedi- 
ately after that I saw the tiger trotting gaily down the stream 
and passing in front of me. I knew he had not been hit, as he did 
not roar, and was going strong. I then gave him the right barrel of 
my Paradox, before he got quite opposite me, and I thought it had 
done for him, as he both bellowed and staggered; but as he still 
went on I gave him the left barrel just as he was passing me, 
about five and thirty or forty yards off. He again gave tongue after 
that; whereupon the shikari exclaimed in English, ‘‘ Beautiful shot, 
his guts are hanging out!” handing me at the same time my *303 to 
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MY TIGER 


give him his coup de grace, for he was still going. But as I missed 
him this time, in he went to another covert. The rest of our party 
then took up fresh positions to watch the sholah in question, but I 
remained where I was. Champani meanwhile went down to join 
Mr. E. and sent for our two fox-terriers, which we saw some dis- 
tance off, on the march with our servants and kit towards our 
new camp. When the dogs came up, Mr. E. shouted to me to 
know if he and the shikari might follow up the blood tracks, and I, 
stupidly thinking that a couple of rifles, with dogs, were quite safe, 
consented. My only excuse is, that if I had been down there myself, 
I would have gone in with them. Well, they had not been in more 
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than ten minutes, when my heart stood still at the indistinct sound 
of a scuffle, preceded by the furious roar of the wounded animal, and 
foliowed by the low whine of a native. I then heard the loud shout 
of my A.D.C. for Captain G. 

“You are wanted here!” he said. And I knew by that that 
he at least was safe so far. Presently we all met outside the sholah, 
where about half way up poor Champani was lying, bitten badly 
in the left fore-arm and otherwise severely mauled. With much 
difficulty we managed to lift the poor fellow on to one of cur ponies, 
and, supported on it by the other natives of our party, we then 
got him into our new camp. Once there, Captain G. (our skilful 
medical officer), zealously assisted by Mr. E. and Colonel B., 
thoroughly washed the bite and other wounds upon the poor man’s 
arm and chest with antiseptics, and carefully bound them up; and 
before dark we had him fairly on his way to hospital at Ootaca- 
mund, in a hurriedly rigged-up bed, carried by four men, with four 
others in relief, and in charge of one of our own servants—all being 
heavily bribed to reach the hospital before daylight next morning. 
This they faithfully did; arriving there, the nurse says, exactly as 
the clock struck five. After six weeks’ treatment, I am happy to 
say, the shikari was discharged quite cured, though still a little 
stiff in the left arm. 

It appears, from Mr. E.’s account, that he and the shikari 
were going very carefully through the sholah, with rifles all ready, 
and followed by several other natives, when all of a sudden, without 
any warning from the dogs, the infuriated dying brute sprang from 
behind the trunk of a tree to the left, and bowled them both over 
before either of them could fire a shot. Luckily for young E., 
he was on the right, and, beyond being thrown, escaped without 
injury; but poor Champani came in for the force of the spring 
and the attendant injuries. His left arm was bitten to the bone, but 
not broken, his neck and breast were severely clawed in several 
places, and three of his ribs were broken. But he was plucky all 
throughout ; and when I first visited him in hospital, the day we 
returned from our shooting excursion, although weak and in pain, 
he said, ‘Oh, I shall be out with you again very soon, Sahib, and 
I am so glad you got the tiger.” Mr. E. says that as he picked 
himself up he saw the beast rolling head over heels down the 
ravine. 

Next morning we were sorely worried by our ‘ Boddiga’”’ 
friends, who had promised overnight to get us a herd of buffaloes 
to put into the sholah, where we believed the dead tiger to be lying. 
And it was not until we came across two Government foresters, who 
spoke English and knew the country and the people well, that we 
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succeeded in getting the animals driven into the scene of our 
previous day’s sad encounter. They had hardly penetrated the 
sholah when we heard the frightened bellow of the buffalo, followed 
by the cheering shout of the herdsmen, ‘Tiger dead,” in the 
vernacular, but instantaneously repeated in English by our forest 
friends and coolies. Hurrying into the sholah at once, we there 
found the magnificent animal lying stretched and motionless, and, 
as Mr. E. said, not more than twenty yards from where he 
made his last revengeful ‘‘ blood-for-blood ” spring. He would not 
have been considered a big tiger in Central India or the Nepaul 
Terai, but he was a fair-sized one for these hills, and his head and 
skin generally were beautifully marked and in superb condition. It 
took us a little time to skin him, and then we returned to camp very 
jubilant with our trophy—none of the party more so than myself, 
as the only bullet in his carcase was mine. And thus ended our 
excursion, which, but for the shikari’s accident, would have been 
an entirely pleasant as well as a successful one. 


NO. C. VOL. xvil.—November 1903 
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GROUSE SHOOTING 
BY PERCY STEPHENS 


Srraws show the direction of the wind, says the old adage, and in 
a minor sense few things illustrate better the luxurious tendencies 
of the age than the spread of field sports among all classes of 
society. When mankind ceased to depend on the chase to provide 
itself with food and raiment, sport at once became the prerogative 
of the wealthy or powerful, and existed as such until comparatively 
recent date; even sixty or seventy years ago indulgence in it was 
practically confined to the rich, leisured class—which differed very 
materially from that of to-day—or to people habitually living in 
the country, small squires and well-to-do yeomen, between whom 
and the dwellers in towns there existed a fine mutual contempt. 
But, like a great many other things, sport not only gradually 
yielded to the growth of democracy, but became the fashion as 
well; the name of sportsman ceased to be a term of contempt, 
synonymous with “‘ bumpkin.” With the advent of railways, such 
hunting centres as Leamington, Cheltenham, and to a minor 
degree Melton, came to be the resort of people whose fathers had 
been content to winter in Bloomsbury; great tracts of country, 
the sporting over which had been practically free to any owner 
of a game “certificate,” were enclosed and zealously preserved, 


and many a disgusted squire might have parodied Swift, and 
exclaimed : 


People now hunt who never rode before, 
And we have shot where we shall shoot no more. 


But while the ordinary English field sports, fox-hunting, 
partridge-shooting, and the like, had ceased to be the amusement 
of the few as opposed to the many, those sports more exclusively 
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associated with Scotland and the northern parts of our islands, 
deer-stalking, salmon-fishing, and grouse-shooting, still remained the 
prerogative of people of social position or great wealth. With 
the two former this still remains largely the case, but grouse- 
shooting has become popularised to a degree that would have 
seemed incredible forty or fifty years ago. In a most delightful 
work published in 1850, which I lately acquired for a few pence 
on a_ second-hand _ bookstall, entitled ‘‘ Scottish Sports and 
Pastimes,” by Herbert Byng Hall, Esquire (sic), the author, 
using the somewhat inflated style common to sporting writers of 
that period, remarks that ‘‘a Highland shooting quarter was a 
gratification only known to, and participated in by, the affluent or 
aristocratic members of Society,’’ and that “‘ the question, ‘ Do you 
go to the Moors this season?’ was uttered by the same voice 
which remarked your attendance at Almack’s or the opera.” 
Nowadays the voice which prescribed for your sore throat, or 
regretfully remarked your absence—due, no doubt, to the above 
disagreeable ailment—from your pew on Sunday, is just as likely 
to ask you the same question, and to add that the owner of it 
proposes to enjoy some grouse-shooting himself during the autumn. 
Indeed, I imagine that most of us can remember that at a 
considerably less remote period than 1850 it was the exception for 
people neither “‘affluent nor aristocratic’’ who lived south of the 
Trent to go grouse-shooting, and those who did so were possibly 
a little inclined to give themselves airs of superiority over their less 
fortunate brethren. Nay, in those days the same honours were 
accorded to a box of grouse as still mark the arrival of a haunch of 
venison in old-fashioned country houses, and friends and neighbours 
were bidden to taste the unaccustomed delicacy in the same spirit 
which prompted Horace to invite Valerius to sup when he uncorked 
that jar of wine, ‘‘ nata mecum Consule Manlio.” Not long ago, 
turning out the contents of an old cabinet, I came on such an 
invitation, yellow with age, and with the fine Italian handwriting 
(now no longer considered the hall-mark of a gentlewoman’s corre- 
spondence) faded almost to illegibility, bidding the recipient to 
dinner at an early date, as ‘‘ we have received, through the kindness 
of a Scottish friend, a parcel of Grouse” (note the capital G, like 
the M in Moors) ‘‘in good condition *’ (sic). 

The assurance that the grouse were fresh, ridiculous as it may 
appear to us, was, I suspect, by no means unnecessary at that 
period, when their journey from Inverness-shire to remote Somer- 
setshire had to be reckoned in days instead of hours. 

Moreover, when the ‘affluent or aristocratic ’’ personage of a 
past generation did visit his Highland “shooting quarter,” he did so 
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prepared to undergo as much roughing and discomfort as the man who 
nowadays rents an out-of-the-way salmon river in Norway. Only 
a portion of his journey could be made by railway, or more probably 
steamboat ; after that he depended on local coaches, or the hire of 
such ramshackle ‘‘ machines’’ as the Highland posting-houses of 
those days were capable of providing, to reach his destination, 
which, unless he chanced to be the guest of some Scotch friend, was 
usually a half-furnished cottage, scarcely superior to a keeper’s 
bothy, or, worse still, comfortless quarters in some country inn; 
while for food he depended on the harvest of his rod and gun, 
supplemented by preserved delicacies, imported at great cost from 
London or Morel’s shop in Inverness. The shooting lodges of the 
present day, provided with such necessaries as bathrooms! or 
luxuries as billiard tables, were as yet undreamt of, and the notion 
that ladies could ever have been expected to share the discomforts 
of a Highland shooting would have seemed too preposterous for 
words. If there still be people nowadays who read Lord Beacons- 
field’s novels—as for their own sakes I trust there be—they will 
remember how in ‘ Sybil,” Lady Joan Mountchesney lamented her 
inability to accompany her blasé husband to the moors, an objection 
that he met by the singularly inapposite retort that some of his 
friends’ wives went to Melton. 

That the race of fine ladies and languid aristocrats whom 
Disraeli loved to portray has become extinct, must surely be some 
special dispensation of inscrutable fate, which has mercifully spared 
them the spectacle of ladies who not only accompany their lords 
to the moors, but even insist on sharing their sport in those bar- 
barous regions as well. 

The main reasons, however, why grouse-shooting has ceased to 
be the privilege of a special class—the great increase of wealth in 
the country, the enormously improved facility for travel, the de- 
velopment of the taste for sport, and equally, I fear, for luxury and 
the dictates of fashion among the community at large—are so 
obvious as scarcely to need recapitulation ; but there is another less 
apparent factor that should not be overlooked, which is the large 
increase of the stock of grouse in Great Britain: I fear it would be 
incorrect to say the United Kingdom. Careful preservation, ruthless 


' It is but little more than thirty years ago that a friend of the writer's, renting a 
deer forest from one of the great Scotch magnates—whose name I conceal for obvious 
reasons —found to his disgust that the lodge, beyond the customary hand-basin, 
contained absolutely no means for ablution. Full of wrath, he summoned the factor 
for the property, and demanded that the deficiency should be made good. The worthy 
steward was dumbfounded. ‘A bath!’’ he at last ejaculated. ‘‘ What need hae ye 
o’ baths in a bit shooting-boxe ? Man, ar’d hae ye knaw there’s just yin in the Deuk’s 
ain cassel!” said castle being only slightly inferior in point of size to Windsor. 
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extermination of vermin, judicious heather burning, and the intro- 
duction of driving in suitable localities are the causes which have 
contributed to this, and chief among them must be held the latter, 
in proof of which I can quote no better example than the following. 

It is but little more than half a century ago since the late 
Mr. Milbank, of Thorp Perron, shooting over dogs on famous 


THE HIGH FORCE, DIVIDING YORKSHIRE FROM DURHAM 


Wemmergill, made to his own gun the excellent bag of some forty 
brace of grouse—I forget the exact figures—and, not ill-pleased, sent 
word of his success to his kinsman, the then Duke of Cleveland, 
himself the owner of some of the best moors in England. The 
Duke, however, was much perturbed in spirit by the news, averring 
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that such sport was ‘‘mere butchery,” and that if other people 
behaved like his brother-in-law, game would become extinct. Yet 
since those days upwards of a thousand brace have been killed on 
several occasions in a single day’s shooting, not only on Wemmer- 
gill, but on the Duke’s adjoining High Force Moors, though, para- 
doxical as such a statement may appear in view of the enormously 
augmented stock of grouse, I do not believe it would be possible to 
kill forty brace of them over dogs to one muzzle-loading gun on 
either of the above-named localities at the present time. Moreover, 
it is held by many competent authorities that this superabundance 
of grouse in good seasons is both artificial and contrary to the 
laws of nature, and that to it alone must be attributed the too 
frequent epidemics of disease; but this is a view to which I cannot 
entirely subscribe. I take it that years of famine and plenty have 
always succeeded one another at varying periods with regard to 
the crop of grouse, no less than that of wheat or potatoes, and 
were accepted by our easily-contented forefathers as part of the 
scheme of nature with which it was none of their business to 
concern themselves; it is only our restless, scientific generation, 
that must needs pry into the why and wherefore of everything, 
that has taken the matter up and directed public attention to it. 
Formerly, when disease appeared on the moors, it only affected 
the sparse grouse-shooters of the day, who accepted the inevitable 
with what philosophy they could; but now when it occurs it 
means the loss not only of a season’s sport, but also of many thou- 
sands of pounds to landlords, shooting agents, gun-makers and so 
forth, and this being a serious matter which touches the Briton, 
especially the north Briton, in his tenderest part, it provokes a 
corresponding outcry. 

To leave too large a stock of grouse on a moor at the end of a 
season may possibly accelerate, though it may not invite, an out- 
break of disease; but the remedy for this is self-evident, while the 
mere fact of the locality being over-populated causes the malady 
to spread with the same fury that an epidemic of infectious or 
contagious disease does in a crowded town. Curiously enough 
the main factor for dissemination is, I believe, the same in both cases: 
imptre drinking water. Diseased grouse invariably make for water, 
and, contaminating it with their dippings, spread the complaint with 
terrible rapidity. Personally, I am rather inclined to the opinion 
that the number of ‘“‘ pricked”’ birds, which is the inevitable result 
of driving, is one of the causes that tend to produce disease. 

But while driving has undoubtedly proved beneficial on moors 
- naturally adapted for it, this has not been the case on those rugged, 
high-lying Highland moors where broken and uneven ground pre- 
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cludes the successful circumvention of the elderly and unfertile 
grouse of both sexes which haunt the ‘ tops,’ and whose destruction 
forms the chief argument in favour of driving; while too many 
Scotch shooting tenants adopt the short-sighted policy of burning 
the candle at both ends, by only resorting to driving when the birds 
become too wild to sit to dogs. Again, there are parts of Scotland, 
along the north-western sea-board—and also, I should imagine, in 
Caithness—where I believe it would be absolutely impossible to 
drive grouse, not so much from the configuration of the ground, as 
from the nature of the birds themselves, which would decline to 
be driven. I shall not easily forget my first experience of grouse- 
shooting in the Hebrides, when, walking up toa ‘ point,” I became 
aware, in mid-September, of a covey of grouse placidly squatting 
under the setter’s very nose, eyeing me with curiosity rather than 
concern, and declining to rise until the keeper flung his stick at 
them. If, like Alexander Selkirk, I cannot exclaim that “ their 
tameness was shocking to me,” it was at all events absolutely con- 
trary to my previous acquaintance with the ways and habits of 
grouse. But an even more astonishing experience awaited me on the 
same day. As my fellow gun—who then little suspected the honours 
he was destined to reap in the recent war—and I lay smoking our 
pipes after lunch, we suddenly became aware that we had partaken 
of our meal literally in the midst of a covey of grouse, some of 
which were squatting within a few feet of us. They had not troubled 
to move when we selected our lunching place among them, had 
remained passive, and probably disgusted, spectators of our repast, 
and only got up and flew away as we rose to resume our sport. 

I fear this anecdote, though absolutely true, may seem as hard 
of belief to my readers as it did to a Yorkshire keeper to whom 
I told it about a month after the event. 1 was grouse-driving in the 
broad-acred county, and had as my loader a typical North-country 
dalesman, shrewd, hard-headed, and independent. He was withal 
an excellent fellow and a capital conversationalist—much interested, 
I remember, in my account of some deer-stalking I had been having 
in Scotland. Presently he asked me if there was ‘‘ony grouse in 
them parts,” and in an evil moment I recounted the above experi- 
ence to him. Even now I can still see the expression of mingled 
disgust and incredulity which gradually stole over his face as I did 
so, and indeed to one who was accustomed to see grouse rise in 
great packs at the mere sight of a man on the sky-line a quarter of a 
mile away, such a thing must have seemed absolutely impossible. 
He eyed me speechless for a moment, and then, charitably giving me 
an opening for self-justification, he drily remarked, ‘‘ Them’ll likely 
not be the same as oor grouse?’’ ‘‘ Precisely the same,” I incau- 
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tiously replied, and my character was tarnished irredeemably. For 
the rest of the day he avoided even speaking to me if he could help 
it; I felt that he despised me; out of the tail of my eye I could see 
him telling the other keepers and loaders the sort of man I was. 
I firmly believe that he gloried in my too frequent misses, and even 
handed me my guns with aversion, and I have no doubt that to this 
day my reputation still lives in the dale as the most stupendous liar 
who ever visited it. 

It is a curious fact that although the great Yorkshire moorlands 
contain more grouse to the square mile than treble the same amount 
of similar ground in Scotland, while there is hardly a part of Wales 
or Ireland where grouse-shooting is not obtainable in a more or less 
limited degree, it should always be spoken or written of as if it 
were a purely Scottish sport. Putting the more romantic associa- 
tions of Scotland out of the question, this is no doubt due to the 
fact that the English moors offer no inducement for prolonged resi- 
dence to the “‘wealthy and affluent,” who set the fashion in such 
matters. Not only are they rarely furnished with shooting-lodges, 
but they provide but one form of unvarying intermittent sport— 
grouse-driving. Now, there is a limit to the capabilities of even 
the best of moors in the best of seasons; a certain interim must 
necessarily elapse between each time that the ground is driven, 
and this is apt to be a very dreary period. There may be a moor- 
land beck containing fingerling trout; there may be a covey or 
wo of upland grass-fed partridges that can be pursued in Septem- 
ber; but beyond these no other form of sport is obtainable. 
Bracing as the air of these regions undoubtedly is, their climate 
leaves much to be desired, and I can vouch for there being few 
drearier experiences than to be weatherbound in some “ fell-side”’ 
inn or converted farmhouse. Consequently the English grouse- 
shootings are mainly tenanted by the wealthy business class of the 
North of England; men to whom time is really money, who prefer 
to take their sport in a few large doses instead of many small ones, 
and who find it a necessity to be within reasonable distance of their 
offices. Yet to me, and I fancy to a great many others, the mere 
surroundings of the English moors detract enormously from their 
fascination. Grand, vast, and ‘‘ rolling’’ as they are, and in a good 
season teeming with grouse to an extent a Scotchman can hardly 
realise, one has, nevertheless, the distasteful feeling that twenty or 
thirty miles in almost any direction will bring one within sight of 
the reeking chimneys of a colliery or manufacturing town. 

This, however, is a sentiment from which the tenant of a High- 
land moor is happily free: the more or less luxurious lodge which 
he makes his home for two or three months is situated amid really 
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wild and beautiful scenery; if he kills a thousand grouse in a season 
instead of a single day he has taken his pleasure leisurely in the 
same spirit that an epicure savours each mouthful of some favourite 
dish, and he has had other varied sport with rod and gun, and 
possibly rifle. Putting the latter consideration out of the question, 
there are few shootings north of Perth where decent trout-fishing, 
with the chance of a grilse or sea-trout, is not to be had, while the 
mixed shooting obtainable in late autumn on the fringe of a Highland 
moor is possibly the most delightful form of sport with a shot-gun 
that exists. As I write I have sucha place in my mind’s eye, 
where belts of warm plantation, patches of oat stubble and potatoes; 


A BUTT 


rocky birch-grown glens, and great enclosures, half heather and 
half swampy grass, combine to form a paradise for game. Here on 
a fine October day one could make a certainty of killing grouse, black- 
game, pheasants, and partridges, with probably a home-bred wood- 
cock as well; ground game was just sufficiently plentiful not to be a 
nuisance; snipe (and frequently duck or teal) always formed part of 
the bag, to which, on red-letter occasions, would be added a roe- 
deer or capercailzie. Moreover, the black-game and pheasants used 
to come “tall” enough out of the hanging woods to satisfy the most 
exacting of critics, and I have seen an old ‘‘cock o’ the woods,” 
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driven off a hill to the guns below, float ‘‘ pinnacled in the intense 
inane” high over their heads, absolutely contemptuous of their 
efforts to reach him. 

The relative cost of a Scotch or English grouse-shooting is a 
vexed question, on which there is considerable divergence of opinion, 
though I fancy the majority of people would agree in estimating the 
expenses of the former to be considerably greater than the latter. 
This, of course, must be taken as referring to the cost per bird 
bagged, and not the cost per acre, for I fancy that as a general rule 
the English moors are slightly higher rented in proportion to their 
size than the Scotch ones; it is the concomitant expenses of the 
two that must be taken into consideration. In the first place, as I 
have already pointed out, the lessee of a Highland shooting makes 
it his home for probably three months of the year, thus entailing the 
maintenance of a staff of indoor as well as outdoor servants, and 
the usual expenses of such an establishment. He will probably 
require the services of at least two permanent gillies, as well as a 
keeper for the season; a couple of ponies ‘“‘for the hill” and a 
kennelful of dogs are equal necessities, and if in addition he wishes 
to drive his moor, he will not get sufficient beaters for the purpose 
unless he be prepared to pay them higher wages than he would do 
south of the Tweed. Moreover, presuming him to be as hospitably 
inclined as all good lessees of grouse-shooting ought to be, he will 
find his scale of entertaining to be a heavy one, because practically 
unintermittent. 

But the tenant of an English ‘‘ driving ” moor will possibly only 
visit it from twelve to twenty days during the season, when he 
probably lives in the nearest inn, without the cares or expense of 
housekeeping to distract him, while even if there be a house attached 
to his shooting he will not maintain a permanent staff of servants 
there, but take them up with him for each week that he drives his 
ground. Nor, if he be wise enough to keep on good terms with the 
shepherds of the district, will he require more than one keeper, who 
I imagine must find time hang rather heavily on his hands during 
several months of the year. True, he is obliged to kill his grouse by 
the expensive process of driving, as is not necessarily the case on a 
Scotch shooting, but on the other hand he reaps the advantage of a 
far larger bag, for which he finds a market almost on the spot. Still, 
the whole question of expense is one on which it is impossible to 
decide conclusively, as so much depends on individual tastes or 
habits: at one shooting-lodge the guests dine off French cookery 
and champagne; at another on roast mutton and whiskey and soda; 
this host has double sets of drivers, that half as many, a fact which 
naturally makes an enormous difference in the cost, and, I may add, 
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the enjoyment of a day's driving; in one instance a man can step on 
to his moor from his front door, in another he has perhaps to drive 
several miles before he reaches his ground ; and similar discrepancies 
could be multiplied ad infinitum. 

Then, too, although up to the present I have rather treated of 
large, and consequently costly, shootings, there are scores of less 
pretentious ones on both sides of the Border where a careful man 
who “‘ knows the ropes” can obtain excellent sport at a price which 
would utterly refute all stereotyped arguments as to the expense of 
grouse moors. Moreover, I have known one of the best moors in 
England, easily worked from a capital hotel, and capable of yielding 
4,000 or 5,000 brace of grouse in a good season, let for £400 a year, 
while I have equally known nearly double this sum paid for a High- 
land shooting where perhaps 500 brace would represent the same 
year’s bag. With such conflicting facts as these to go on, who can 
be bold enough to lay down any hard and fast rule as to the cost of 
grouse-shooting ? Still, giving my own opinion in all humility, I 
should be inclined to estimate the cost of each brace of grouse bagged 
to be almost exactly double on a Highland moor as compared to a 
Yorkshire one. 

One often hears the question asked, ‘“‘ What is the best day’s 
shooting you ever had?” a query that nowadays is invariably 
treated as referring solely to the amount of game killed. Unworthy 
as I hold this sentiment to be in any connection, I admit its possible 
application to covert-shooting or partridge-driving; but in no 
possible circumstances to grouse-shooting, where so many other 
factors make up the pleasure of the sport. Personally I can recall 
many a red-letter day on the moors when the size of the bag was the 
least important part of one’s pleasure ; and such I firmly believe is the 
experience of most of us. Glancing back through the pages of my 
old shooting diary I can select two such occasions, and as they in 
themselves aptly illustrate what I may term the real and the arti- 
ficial sides of grouse-shooting, I venture, at the risk of being 
egotistical, to touch on them. 

The first is a day’s—or more properly half a day’s—driving in 
a Yorkshire dale, when, owing to our party having to break up, we 
had only four drives, which produced a bag of 77 brace; an insigni- 
ficant total judged by modern standards, which most people, in- 
cluding myself, have often seen exceeded. Yet this occasion remains 
in my memory as quite the most enjoyable day’s grouse-driving I 
have ever had; the weather was perfect, warm sunshine and a 
cloudless September sky, and the moorland air bracing every nerve 
of mind or body. We were a thoroughly congenial party of only 
o ur guns; we were shooting amid beautiful scenery, and, last but by 
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no means least, our butts being placed in a little valley between two 
gently rising slopes, every bird that came over us was a natural 
rocketer, and if there be a more enticing shot than a rocketing 
driven grouse I have yet to find it. 

Perhaps the fact that I was shooting ‘‘a bit above myself” on 
this occasion may have had something to do with my special gratifi- 
cation, and I cannot forbear retailing an anecdote in connection with 
this which aptly illustrates the fact that caution is the parent of suc- 
cess. At the close of the proceedings, my loader, a taciturn under- 
keeper on the moor, remarked as he was taking my gun to pieces, 
‘“Yow’ve shot varry canny to-day, and ah’s woon half-a-crown.” 
“\Vhat do you mean?” Tasked in astonishment. ‘‘ Wey, ah backed 
yow last night to cap Mr. W.’s score te-day, an’ yow’ve done it, but 
I wadn’t tell yow before for fear 0’ makkin’ yow narvous !” 

My second example is one to which I fear a captious critic may 
take exception on the grounds that Scandinavian ryper are not red 
grouse; but this is an opinion to which I personally decline to 
subscribe, while I believe that the best authorities on natural 
history now agree that the two species are identical. It is a great 
many years since the dearest of all friends and myself lay encamped 
in a valley of the great range of mountains which separates Norway 
and Sweden. Our tents were pitched in a little willow-grown glade, 
an oasis of green among the vast rolling fields which stretched away 
on every side, save where to the east the needle-like peak and 
glistening snowfields of Sylltoppen closed the end of the valley. 
Except for one Norwegian factotum—I use the word in its literal 
sense—we were absolutely alone. The nearest human habitation was 
a score of miles away; we lived on the game we killed and cooked 
ourselves, supplemented by the small amount of tinned provisions 
we had been able to transport on pony-back from the low country ; 
and the glacier-fed torrent wherein we took our morning dip sup- 
plied us with the finest and most wholesome of beverages. We could 
wander over the whole district as we liked; we had no keeper to 
direct our beat, nor “‘march”’ to limit its extent; we depended for 
our sport on our own woodcraft and the nose of our one half-bred, 
half-broken dog, and we had but one drawback to our happiness, 
the bad weather common to such high altitudes, which eventually 
drove us to the low ground and the shelter of four walls, 
wooden though they were. By the way, I now sometimes think this 
same bad weather may have come as a special dispensation of 
Providence, for being then of an age when to be at the foot of a hill 
and not to get to the top of it was a thing intolerable, I remember I 
seriously proposed attempting the ascent of Sylltoppen without 
guide, rope, or ice axe, and with my previous experience cf moun- 
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taineering confined to a short excursion on the Mer de glace at 
Chamounix ! 

I fear that to the afore-mentioned critic, no less than a great 
many of my other readers, the above experience will seem but a 
dreary narrative of the most grievous discomfort, which only the 
most abundant sport would render endurable. Sport, in the highest 


A NORWEGIAN SHOOTING LODGE 


sense of the word, we had of the best, though our largest bags were 
but 13 brace of grouse—skor-ryper—and on another day the same 
amount of ptarmigan; yet thrice these totals obtained under 
luxurious conditions on a Scotch moor have never afforded me the 
same gratification. 
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A RIGHT AND LEFT AT MALLARD 


SPORT AND CAMP LIFE IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 
(With Photographs by the Author) 


Tue Okanagan district of British Columbia, at one time so famous 
both for the abundance and the many varieties of big game which 
used to frequent it, has during the last few years shown many signs 
of deterioration. A very few years back hunting parties used to 
start out well assured that they need not return empty-handed. 
Nowadays it is different, the best of guides have to be employed, 
and before success can be met with, hunting trips have to be 
much more prolonged and more carefully carried out than was 
formerly the case. If things are well managed, however, good 
hides and heads can still be obtained. 

Of the big game which could be shot, and till within recent 
years was plentiful, bear (grizzly, black, and brown), cariboo, sheep, 
goat, and mule deer, were mostly sought after, but with the ex- 
ception of bear and goat all the other varieties have had their 
numbers painfully diminished. There are many causes for this: 
totally inadequate game laws, an easy country to hunt in, the 
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advance of civilisation; but chief amongst the number is the whole- 
sale slaughter carried on by the Indians. As far as big game is 
concerned, they are the curse of the country, killing off cariboo, 
sheep, or deer, at any and all seasons of the year, regardless of age or 
sex, leaving carcases to lie rotting where they fall. This shameful 
state of affairs has been going on from time immemorial, with 
seemingly little or no effort being made to put a stop to it. The 
consequence is that in this splendid big game district cariboo, 
sheep, and deer are fast being wiped out, the last-named having 
suffered most severely. 

But to return to my story and our own particular hunting trip. 


THE HEAD OF MABEL LAKE 


I regret to say that, as far as big game was concerned, our efforts to 
obtain good heads or hides proved unsuccessful. 

Three of our party (including myself) having got over the 
tender-foot stage, we did not employ guides, but did our own 
packing, etc. 

Some forty miles to the north-east of Vernon (the usual starting 
point for hunting parties) lies Mabel Lake, and from various 
accounts which we had heard of it we concluded that it ought to 
prove good hunting ground. Pack-horses were unable to reach it, 
hence its shores had been but little explored or hunted. 

We set out with the usual camp paraphernalia, added to which 
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we had packed on waggons a couple of 16 ft. flat-bottomed boats. 
We were able to get these to within ten miles of the head of the 
lake. From this point, after having stowed all our goods aboard, 
we launched our well-laden crafts into a narrow and swiftly rushing 
river which flowed into the lake. More than once we very nearly 
came to grief, as to guide our boats through narrow rushing water, 
past log jams, over sunken trees and rocks, round sharp curves, 
was no easy matter. However, after four hours of hard work, we 
arrived at our first camping ground, our boats gliding smoothly 
through the last stretch of the river into the calm still waters of 
the lake. 


PREPARING TABLE D’HOTE 


Whilst two of our party unloaded the boats and pitched the 
tents, my brother and I put up our rods, rowed across to the mouth 
of the river, and tried our luck with fly. We had not much success, 
however, as few fish rose, and we only succeeded in landing a brace 
weighing three pounds. In this, our first camp, we spent a couple 
of days. Deer tracks were fairly plentiful along the river banks and 
sandy shores, and a few bear signs were also seen. We also ran 
across an occupied beaver meadow, where a colony were hard at 
work constructing a dam across one of the numerous creeks. Un- 
fortunately, at this time, and all through our trip, I was sadly 
handicapped in all my camera work, as I had the bad luck to lose 
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the top of my tripod, and as my camera is a half-plate one and 
fairly heavy, snap-shot work was out of the question. 

As we anticipated better sport at the other end of the lake, we 
broke our camp on the third morning, packed our outfit on board 
the boats, and started off. The morning was delightfully sunny and 
cool, the summer heat having left and the Indian summer just 
beginning. 

The lake being some twenty odd miles in length, we divided 
the trip into a two days’ one, being in no great hurry nor very much 
inclined to work too hard at the oars. As the lake was much too 


SHALL WE FISH OR HUNT? 


calm and the sun too bright to attempt fly-fishing, we let out a troll 
line, with which we had provided ourselves, the bait we used being 
a small copper-silver spoon—much too small a lure, as we soon found 
out to our cost ; for after landing two brace of splendid silver trout, 
averaging two pounds apiece, a heavy fish next took the spoon, and 
making a rush snapped the strong steel leader as if it were thread. 
Evidently he was firmly hooked, as we saw him far behind the boat 
leaping out of the water, his silvery sides flashing in the sunlight. 
It was difficult to judge his size, but he appeared to be at least a 
ten-pounder. There was nothing for it, however, but to attach 
another bait on to the troll line. Fortunately we possessed several, 
NO. C. VOL. xvII.— November 1903 NN 
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although all were of a small size. This time it was a red and silver 
beetle, and we were not very long in hauling in three or four more 
good fish of similar weight to the first. By this time the afternoon 
was wearing on, so we had to make speed in order to get our tents 
pitched before dark. We were fortunate in finding a very beautiful 
spot, a small sandy bay surrounded by cotton-wood and birch 
trees, whilst in the background high rocks, clad with pines, shel- 
tered us from the wind. 

We were up at daybreak next morning, anxious to see if we had 
struck a more likely spot for big game; but although mule-deer 
tracks and quite a number of bear signs were in evidence, none were 
very fresh, and after a hard day’s tramp we had reluctantly to return 
empty-handed. 

A magnificent river at this camping spot empties itself out of 
the lake. I have seldom seen such splendid-looking fishing ground, 
and the clear rushing waters and deep, dark, rock-bound pools 
looked simply ideal for trout and char. But although there must 
have been shoals of fish in them, they were evidently not on the 
feed, or were unused to any of the flies with which we tried to catch 
them. At certain seasons rivers such as this (the Shuswaap) are 
quite hopeless for the rod fisherman. 

As fly-fishing was apparently useless and big game not to be 
met with, we again struck camp and spent the next day in rowing 
to our destination—the foot of the lake. This we reached in safety 
the same evening without encountering anything more dangerous 
than a few stray porcupine wandering along the lake shores, which 
we promptly despatched with our pistols from the boat. These 
animals are a perfect pest around camp, destroying anything and 
everything which comes in their way, besides being exceedingly 
dangerous to dogs which have not been trained to leave them alone. 
I have more than once seen dogs so full of their quills that the only 
thing to be done was to end their misery with a bullet. 

At this, our final camping ground, we again secured very com- 
fortable places for our tents. Years before, logging had evidently 
been carried on to some extent, as the ruins of the cabins were still 
there. Here the lake narrowed considerably, and behind our camp 
was an almost impenetrable cedar swamp; on both sides the moun- 
tains rose in rugged grandeur, and were densely clad with conifers, 
so typical of all scenery in this country. In front of us was a wide 
stretch of thick bunch grass, and, before the lake was reached, a 
narrow strip of sandy beach. This we eagerly scanned, hoping 
that here we should at last see some recent signs of game. But 
with the exception of duck and geese the beach was apparently 
uninhabited. I had brought a bear trap with me in the hope of 
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securing some good photographs of bruin at close quarters; but, 
although I explored the cedar swamp and surrounding mountain 
sides for a likely trapping ground, I could find none. Of other game 
we had expected to find cariboo, goat, and deer. 

Two of us set off, provided with a four days’ supply of food, 
and determined to reach the summits, where cariboo were most 
likely to be found at this time of the year; but an arduous tramp 
through the cedars and devil brush (taking nearly two days), followed 
by an unprecedentedly early and heavy snowfall prevented our 
giving the cariboo expedition a fair trial. 


FALLS ON THE SHUSWAAP RIVER 


Those who had been left behind amused themselves by fishing 
and shooting small game. Willow and blue grouse and a few varieties 
of duck were fairly plentiful. Fortunately I had brought one of my 
retrievers with me, a dog that behaves splendidly, whether working 
himself or accompanying me when hunting big game. The trout at 
this end of the lake were very game and very plentiful, and some of 
enormous size. To give an idea of what they must be, on one or 
two occasions, when hauling in a two-pounder, it was followed up by 
a mighty green and silver monster, who kept snapping at and trying 
to swallow the captured fish. On one occasion one of these enor- 
mous fellows followed the fish right up to the side of the boat, and 
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we saw his broad green back and bright sides flashing in the clear 
water as he turned at the sight of our craft. When we got the 
smaller trout on board his sides were all scarred and torn by the 
teeth of the pursuer. 

In the river at this end of the lake we came across that inter- 
esting fish, the Sock-eye salmon, whose likeness is shown beside a 
small silver trout which hangs between two of these big fish. 
Before they could reach the river where we saw them they had to 
travel some 400 miles or more from the coast. They were going up 
and down the river in bands of twenty to thirty at a time, but were 


THE START OF THE CARIBOO HUNTERS 


utterly useless for all purposes, as their spawning season was just 
finishing, and the fish were in a loathsome condition. 

During their spawning season both male and female assume 
gorgeous colourings, their bodies being a bright red and their heads 
olive green. Each female has a mate, and it is amusing to see how 
jealously the cock fish guards his property; for should any preten- 
tious bachelor come too near the female the husband immediately 
rushes at the intruder, shaking him as a terrier does a rat. The 
marks of teeth, deep scars and tears, are often visible on many cock 
fish. None of these sock-eye salmon ever return to the sea; after 
spawning they all die off, and can be seen in some rivers in thou- 
sands floating down stream dead and dying. In their prime they 
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are splendidly built fish, and I believe very game fighters, although 
I have never had the pleasure of landing one with a rod. Curious 
to relate, the Indians eat these fish even when they are rotting with 
disease, and no harm seems to follow. These salmon when in their 
prime, and when encountered in shoals, as we saw them, are all of 
one size, weighing a trifle over seven pounds. 


THE SOCK-EYE SALMON 


Another well-known fish in British Columbia, the Kickcanninny, 
was also running at this time. The exact species of this small fish 
I have been unable to determine, but am inclined to think it is a 
species of land-locked salmon. In shape and colour at this season 
of the year, which is the only time they are ever seen, they are the 
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exact counterpart of the sock-eye, shape and colourings being 
identical, but the weight is only seven or eight ounces. They 
apparently come up from the very deep water of the lake, and, 
travelling in enormous bands, head for their spawning grounds. 
Sometimes they collect in rocky bays, at others they frequent the 
creeks or rivers which run into the lakes. For the first ten days 
they are excellent eating, the flesh being a deep red and very rich in 
flavour ; but after they have spawned they lose their brilliant hues of 
green and red and gold, become dull and flabby, and die off in thou- 
sands. The aroma of these dead fish is far from pleasant, but in many 


A CATCH OF KICKCANNINNIES 


places proves a great attraction to bear, who leave the higher moun- 
tains about this time, and are often trapped or shot whilst frequent- 
ing the spawning grounds of the kickcanninny. 

But to return to our hunting trip. All we had shot so far 
amounted to very little indeed, only small game in the shape of 
blue, ruffed, and Franklin grouse, and several couples of mallard, 
enough to keep the pot going. As our supplies were beginning to 
run short we decided, rather than be hurried on our return, to 
break camp and travel home along the shore of the lake opposite 
to that on which we had come down. This we accomplished 
without mishap or anything very exciting happening, and after 
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reaching our starting point we again had our boats and camp outfit 
packed on to wagons and taken back to civilisation. 

Although we had been unfortunate in not running across any 
big game, the outing was nevertheless a most enjoyable one. As is 
always the case in the Okanagan valley in the fall, the weather was 
perfect, the clear bracing atmosphere and magnificent scenery more 
than compensating for our disappointment in other directions. 
Added to all this we had still the memory of many pleasant hours 
with rod and shot gun. 

A few words with regard to the best sort of rifle to use in 


DIAMOND RETRIEVES A BITTERN 


British Columbia may not come amiss. There are many manu- 
factured in the States, and all are pretty much ona par, cheap and 
good. Some of the best, I consider, are the Winchester, Savage, 
Stevens, Marlin, Remington-Lee, and if properly tested and sighted 
before use a good shot can do equally well with any of the above 
mentioned. Perhaps the best all-round calibre is the *303 British. 
Of one thing I would warn intending sportsmen who may think of 
visiting this country. Don’t get a heavy weapon—nothing over 
8 or 83} lb. at the outside. In the rough wild districts where big 
game is chiefly hunted, and where a man has to carry his own 
weapon, and often something more than this, every ounce tells on a 
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hard day’s climb. A Lyman receiver sight, too, is an excellent 
attachment to have. 

I would also advise any sportsman making a prolonged camping 
or hunting trip to invest in Stevens’ ‘22 pistols. These minute 
weapons often help to while away many hours when hanging around 
camp in bad weather. Targets may be put up and matches arranged. 
They can be carried in one’s jacket pocket, and are very useful for 
shooting grouse or other small game, when meat runs short in camp 
or one does not wish to disturb hunting grounds by using a rifle. 
Although the weapon looks such an insignificant one it is quite 
capable of killing bear, and the best hunter and trapper I know 
always uses it when he has a bear in a trap, going close up to the 
animal and usually rolling bruin over first shot with a well-directed 
bullet through the brain. 


WITH AN OLD-FASHIONED PACK 
BY W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM 


Jack the huntsman rides very short in the stirrups. He sits 
hunched up on his rat-tailed bay mare surrounded by the lady pack. 
Now and again he fixes a long glance on the track across the down 
by which the M.F.H. is expected to come upon the scene, late as 
usual, according to his invariable practice. The field meanwhile 
has for some time been gathering—the old parson, with his black 
trousers fitting tightly over Wellington boots, and in face and figure 
not unlike the Iron Duke himself; the brewer, purple-faced and 
fifteen stone, riding a colossal hunter who has just missed being a 
dray horse; the Member of Parliament, who drives to the meet with 
his party; the four sons of an owner of racehorses who has turned 
puritanical, who ride their father’s chasers’ tails off; a young 
farmer, who is qualifying cast-off platers for the hunt meeting, and 
who is always where the huntsman doesn’t want him; a merry- 
looking parson’s wife, mounted on the Rectory pony; and a boy of 
nine, seated on a Shetland, his face flushed with anticipation, and 
his legs clothed in tan leather gaiters reaching half-way up his 
thighs. The village green, on which the hounds yawn, stretch 
themselves, and quarrel round the huntsman’s bay mare, fronts the 
public-house. A ray of sunlight shows up its sign, the Golden Bell, 
mounted on a white post. Before the open door the village raven 
stands rooted in profound meditation, recking nothing of its being a 
hunting morning, but awaiting the fat calves of lagging children as 
they pass him from the village school. A gamekeeper, looking as if 
he had a state secret in his pocket instead of a poached hare, says a 
few words to the huntsman, who, properly to receive the mystery, 
puts his ear almost into the speaker’s mouth. He nods approval at 
what he has heard, and touching his cap to nobody in particular, 
without looking at him, who says “‘ Good-morning, Jack,” fixes his 
eyes once more upon the track over the downs. A yokel in a smock 
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frock now makes a meritorious attempt to pass the public-house 
without going into it. He is almost successful when the raven 
intercepts the temperate purpose with a look. The rustic pauses 
He tries to pass on. But the bird holds him with his glittering eye. 
He enters. 

And now on the sky-line a horseman in pink is seen approach- 
ing ina leisurely manner. The huntsman gives a grunt of satisfac- 
tion, and at the same moment the young farmer’s budding chaser 
kicks one of his favourite hounds. Strange oaths are heard, and 
modern instances tabulated. In the middle of the conversazione 
the M.F.H., a languid, handsome, aristocratic man, looking like one 
of Ouida’s guardsmen set on horseback in a down country, rides 
slowly on to the green. He wears the composure of a man who is 
punctual to the minute, just as a chime from the church clock tells 
everybody that he is half an hour late. He raises his hat gravely, 
and looks about for a lady who is not present. Then he makes a 
sign to Jack. ‘‘Coop! Coop!” is Jack’s reply. He moves off 
briskly, with the hounds clustered about the rat-tailed mare’s heels. 
The first draw and an almost sure find is a copse surrounded with a 
fringe of gorse crowning the hill which overlooks the village. A 
steep cart track, greasy from the night’s rain, leads to this home of 
rest for foxes, and hounds have scarcely been thrown into it when a 
burst of music tells that they have found. The boy with the leather 
gaiters has been left behind, having been jockeyed into a cart rut 
nearly deep enough to swallow his Shetland pony. Using his hunt- 
ing crop like a flail, he reaches the border of the wood to hear the 
exulting clamour of hounds rushing to a burning scent. Amateur 
and abortive holloas from different quarters make it plain that two 
or three foxes are on foot, and he is doubtful as to which point to 
make for. He is about to join the majority, who are aimlessly 
galloping up and down miry rides, when he sees, quite close to him 
and under shelter of a yew tree, the well-known figure of the first 
whip, celebrated for his unerring perception of where a fox will 
break, and sitting his chestnut like a Centaur in scarlet. He holds 
up a cautioning finger to the new arrival, who realises that for once 
he is not where he ought not to be, a strategical position which he 
habitually occupies when at school. Then, as the cry of the hounds 
seems to be dying away on the further side of the wood, and when 
the boy is just beginning to wonder if he is not in his usual place 
after all, the Shetland pony trembles from head to hoof, and pricks 
her ears intently. Her rider looks over them, and sees at the same 
moment what has startled his mount, and what it has been his 
ambition to see from the first day he tried to go hunting on his 
uncle’s fifteen-years-old donkey. 
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Within ten yards of him a large dog-fox stands just outside 
the edge of the gorse. The wind blows from it, and with mask half 
turned, black tipped ears erect, and brush slightly twitching, he 
listens for the enemy, which he thinks he has put on another trail. 
The dusting he has received in cover has only breathed him slightly, 
and it is only at intervals that a glimpse is caught of pink tongue 
and gleaming teeth. His red fur shines like satin in the sunlight, 
and he stands, unconscious of the boy’s and the whip’s presence, 
motionless as an animal stuffed, from black pads to white tip of 
splendid brush, a perfect specimen of his graceful kind. Suddenly 
the cry of hounds drawing nearer swells up from the woodlands. In 
a moment he is off down the steep hillside at a stealthy undulating 
gallop. He tops the hurdles of a sheepfold as lightly as a swallow 
might skim them, and vanishes from view. Instantly the wood 
rings to the first whip’s famous and clarion-like ‘‘ Gone Awa-a-a-y ! ” 
Rushing like veterans to that stirring cheer, the whole pack come 
tumbling down a steep bank, one on top of the other, and stream 
down the hillside on a burning scent. Brushing thorn and hazel 
on one side, Jack the huntsman follows, horn in hand. He gives 
three blasts on it, calculated to startle every fox in the parish, and 
sets his mare’s head straight down the hill, assuming an almost 
horizontal position, the back of his black velvet cap almost touching 
the root of the mare’s tail. The schoolboy follows suit. He has 
got off well, and seizes the opportunity to make as strong running 
as a precipice permits. At the bottom the first whip has pulled one 
of the hurdles of the sheepfold on one side for the lad, and as he 
avails himself of the opening says good-naturedly, ‘‘ The laurels at 
the Grange will be his first point, sir,” and gallops to catch the 
flying pack. A crash behind now announces that the Member of 
Parliament has removed an obstruction. He tries to take a pull at 
his mount, but the horse wishes to be with the hounds, and a stiff 
thick-set hedge at the bottom of the plough barring the way, he goes 
at it at racing pace, and jumps big enough to clear a house. A tri- 
angular piece of blue sky is seen between the M.P.’s hunting breeches. 
The Shetland pony can now no longer conceal the fact that, though 
hunting is the breath of her nostrils, she is badly touched in the 
wind. The rest of the field begin to leave her as if she was standing 
still, though she does all that her condition will allow. 

But neither boy nor pony is unused to this bitter experience. 
They do very well on a blank day, but when hounds have found 
they rarely see more than ten minutes of the run, unless luck brings 
them in at the end of it. Their procedure under these distressing 
circumstances is invariable. The boy waits till the pony has got 
her wind, and then they make as fast as they can for whatever 
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faint hunting indications may be seen on holding fallows or distant 
horizons. By the time they are reached the pony’s wind is gone 
again, and so are all signs of the chase, except a stray hound feign- 
ing lameness and- the second whip waiting in an empty cover to 
give him his deserts. He tells the boy which way the fox has 
headed, and rides off thonging his loitering charge. The Shetland, 
having for the second time recovered her wind, carries her master 
with all possible speed to the point which the second whip has in- 
dicated. Arrived here they have only hoof-prints to tell that a 
stout-hearted fox has disdained to stay in the cover; and, the line 
running now over waste land which has come under the plough, 
the abiding proofs of a fast gallop are clearly to be seen. They are 
followed intently, amidst desperate breathings from pony and boy, 
till the receding hoof-prints lead once more on to unploughed 
downs. The rider of the Shetland draws rein in a broad grass ride 
dividing two hazel copses. No departing footprints of flying 
hunters are to be seen. No second whip is here to collect loiterers 
and give the timely hint. No shepherd leaning on his crook and 
not minding his sheep. No sound of that flushed and hurrying 
throng who lately galloped through the woodland in one exultant 
cavalcade of which all traces are gone. A chilling stillness reigns. 
The sun begins to wester. A magpie, hidden in a neighbouring fir, 
chatters as if in derision at these two disinherited of the hunt. The 
small boy lets go the reins and searches in the pockets of his pea 
coat for a packet of sandwiches. The pony plucks dejectedly at the 
branches of a nut tree. Both feel that for them the day is over. 
Three-quarters of an hour have now gone over them on their 
post between the two deserted copses. But as the boy sorrowfully 
gathers up the reins for the long ride home, he becomes aware of 
some stir in the wood on the right of where he is standing. Four 
or five wood-pigeons fly across the broad grass path as if they had 
been startled. Others follow with the hurry of shy things that have 
seen an enemy. A rabbit slips across the ride at a rate which 
suggests something more pressing than an afternoon call. The 
whole wood on the right, roused from its late stillness, seems to stir 
with life. With reins drawn and ears strained to catch every 
slightest sound, the young hunter rivets his attention on it. The 
Shetland pony also puts off her dejection and seems to think some- 
thing is in prospect. And as the two listen a sound comes from a 
distance which sends the blood tingling through the boy’s veins and 
makes him grasp his hunting crop with meaning vigour. It is the 
faint but approaching cry of hounds running hard—not a whole 
pack, but seemingly of four or five couples. They are a long way 
off as yet, and their music swells and falls; but as they cross some 
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clearing in the woodland it suddenly breaks out full and strong, 
coming nearer and nearer every moment till it swells into one 
unceasing relentless cry of hounds racing for blood. 

No statue of Crusader lies stiller in the village church than the 
small boy sits on his black Shetland pony in the broad green ride. 
A certain conviction seizes him that the experience of the morning 
is returning to him with swift feet. As the first whip had done, he 
draws close up under the lea of the cover and sits motionless, with 
heart beating a great deal faster than it did when he last got the 
cane. Expectation has borne to what seems the last bearable 
point, when the hunted fox stumbles from the cover, and black with 
sweat, with brush trailing and tongue lolling in the very extremity 
of distress which has almost deprived his limbs of motion, staggers 
across the ride. Marred as he is, with all his pride of shining fur 
and graceful motion vanished, the boy recognises in the pitiable 
object the splendid fox of the morning, and the opposite cover has 
scarcely closed over its doomed form than he raises a screech 
intended for a view-holloa, which makes birds ply their wings and 
almost sets a scarecrow flying. A minute, and nine or ten couple of 
hounds come rushing. They stream across the broad grass road 
with coats bristling. Horn in hand, his bay mare’s sides heaving, 
Jack tops a stile twenty yards off and comes galloping prone on his 
mount’s neck. He sees the small boy on the Shetland pony, who 
points with his hunting crop to the opposite side of the cover, for 
the cry of the hounds has ceased of a sudden. “ He is there,” he 
says. Jack is off horse in a twinkling. 

He comes out of the wood, dragging by the brush as gallant a 
fox as ever stood up before a fast pack for an hour and twenty- 
five minutes in a down country and divided his pursuers in his 
bold cunning struggle for life. The boy who had seen him in the 
morning receives his brush in the afternoon, and he is, with the 
huntsman, the sole spectator of the supreme rites. It is not till all 
that is left of a dismembered trunk is being torn and snatched by a 
half of the divided pack, that the remnant of the field who have 
followed Jack, and as it turns out the hunted fox, ride up in varying 
degrees of prostration, draw out flasks and sandwich cases, and 
loosen the girths of heaving horses. 

““Why,” says the farmer, eyeing the small boy, ‘‘here you 
are again, young fiz-gig, are you! Why, you were the first left in 
the lurch.” 

‘“‘And the first in at the death,” the boy replies, patting his 
Shetland pony. 

The huntsman smiles grim approval. Throwing a leg over the 
rat-tailed mare, he moves slowly homewards. 


EL KANTARA 


AFTER BARBARY SHEEP IN ALGERIA 
BY H. P. HIGHTON 


COMPARATIVELY few people, I imagine, who are so fortunate as to 
be unfettered by any ties, not devotees of the chase, and free to follow 
their own inclinations, would voluntarily select this island home of 
ours as a place of residence from, say, the end of December to the 
end of the following March. Despite the many compensating 
advantages it has to offer, the almost continuous absence of sun- 
shine, the ever-recurring and bitter blasts that sweep down from 
somewhere out of the frozen regions of Siberia, varied by spells of 
slush and fog, enable most of us to bear with equanimity a tem- 
porary banishment from its shores. 

But, after all, the change to sunnier lands would be less com- 
plete had not the climatic conditions of previous weeks reduced one 
to the proper frame of mind thoroughly to appreciate the improved 
order of things, while the pleasure of basking in genial sunshine on 
a midwinter’s day is only enhanced by the somewhat unkind and 
selfish reflection that others, perhaps, may be at that very moment 
snarling at the weather. 


At any rate I must plead guilty to feelings of complete satis- 
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faction, untempered by any charitable regrets, as I sat beneath the 
shade of a bamboo, its leaves rustling gently in the soft and scented 
breeze, and drank in to the full the beauty of the scene and peace- 
fulness of the surroundings. 

In front lay the deep blue waters of the Mediterranean reflect- 
ing the cloudless sky above, and lapping lazily at the hill-girt shores 
of the Bay of Algiers. Now and again a white-robed figure would 
steal by with silent footfall and that measured, dignified tread that 
may be sought in vain among Western nations. I suppose this 
stately walk of the Arab is the outcome of generations of burnous- 
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wearing forefathers. By confining the arms and shoulders the 
garment prevents all ugly swing of the arms and shoulders—the 
ruin of Western deportment. Whatever the reason, an Arab can 
walk in a way that should arouse the envy of his more civilised 
brother; but then he is seldom or never pressed for time, and only 
walks when there does not happen to be any beast of burden, be it 
donkey or camel, travelling in his direction with a square foot of 
back still unoccupied. The walk of that much-maligned beast the 
camel is, by the way, as stately and dignified as that of its owner. 
Can it be that the Arab acquired his walk from the camel? Or was 
it the camel from the Arab? 
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It was not, however, to linger over the sunny delights of Algiers 
—alluring as they are—that I had come thus far. The more imme- 
diate object of the trip was to try to make the acquaintance of a 
certain Ovis tragelaphus, commonly known as the Barbary sheep, 
or, by the Arabs, Arowi. This name of ‘‘sheep” hardly suggests 
his appearance. The horns, which average about nine inches in 
circumference at the base, are handsomely crenulated, and curve 
outwards and backwards, while the tips turn inwards. The fleece, 
resembling that of a deer in texture, is of a sand-coloured tint. A 
good ram will weigh 80 kilos, 7.c. upwards of 12 stone. The chief 
feature is the mane, which, contrary to the usual custom, extends 
down the chest and forelegs as far as the knees. 

A glance at the map of North-West Africa will show two 
mountain ranges running parallel to one another and extending from 
the shores of the Atlantic into Tunisia. The more northerly range 
hugs the Mediterranean littoral, while the southern one fringes the 
northern limit of the Sahara. Roughly speaking, this second range, 
separated from the former by a region of plateaux and steppes, lies 
about a hundred miles from the coast line. Its western extremity 
culminates in the Atlas mountains of Morocco, and its eastern in 
the Aures mountains of Tunisia. On the coast range, which is 
much more fertile and plentifully timbered than its arid neighbour 
to the south, the Barbary sheep is never, I believe, found; but I 
fancy he still wanders over the whole length of the southern range, 
though my own experience is limited to a small area. Thanks to 
the good offices of friends the difficulty of introducing rifle and 
cartridges into the country had been overcome and the necessary 
permis-de-chasse secured through the instrumentality of the courteous 
Consul-General. I was therefore ready to be off on the morning 
following arrival. But lack of train service caused an enforced 
delay until the evening of the following day. 

Leaving Algiers then at 8 p.m. on Sunday, December 28, I 
was deposited next day, about 3 p.m., at El Kantara, some thirty 
miles short of Biskra, the terminus of this desert line. Here I was 
cordially welcomed by the amiable proprietor of the only inn in the 
place. My original intention had been to camp, but at the last 
moment the friend who was to accompany me was prevented from 
joining. Under the altered circumstances I abandoned the idea of 
camping, and determined to try to hunt from the inn. Though 
this entailed very early rising I never regretted the decision. The 
inn was admirably placed for the purpose, being situated close to 
the famous gorge which cuts through the last barrier range to the 
desert. To the north lay the Metlili range, about one and a half 
hours distant ; to the south the Djebel Keteuf could be reached 
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by a couple of hours’ walking. On each of these three ranges 
Barbary sheep are to be found. 

The Arab hunter, Djerbelli by name, was awaiting my arrival 
together with his cousin Mohammed, a youth of eighteen, who had 
entered into the bonds of matrimony two years previously. The 
latter was to fulfil the post of porter. 

After much salaaming Djerbelli intimated that he would like to 
see my rifle, ammunition, and boots, etc. These he examined very 
critically, and at once took exception to the nailed shooting boots 
of a particularly serviceable Norwegian make. However, on my 
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promising to bring a pair of rubber-soled racquet-shoes he consented 
to my starting in the boots. The rifle he obviously distrusted, 
mainly, I think, on the score of its small calibre. It was a double 
*303 express—a perfect weapon for the purpose, and one that had 
never failed me when after such widely different animals as the 
chamois on the one hand and the elk on the other. But a *303 was 
new to him, and he obviously required convincing. 

Punctually at 3.30 next morning I was aroused, and we were off 
by four o’clock. At this chilly hour the wind blows cold through the 
gorge, while the waving plumes of the go,ooo date palms that 
constitute the oasis are hissing in the breeze. Going through the 
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native village we find most of the inhabitants astir even at this early 
hour; for it is yet the month of Ramadan, and after the sun has 
risen neither food nor drink may pass the lips of the faithful until it 
sinks below the western horizon. After leaving the village we quit 
the road and turn off on to the flat plain which extends along the 
base of the Keteuf range. In the darkness “going” is anything 
but good. The ground is strewn with stony stumbling-blocks 
and seamed with deep dry watercourses, down which at times 
raging torrents must sweep, to judge by the boulders that lie 
scattered in confused heaps over the bed. During heavy rains a 
goodly mass of water must flow down over this plain, surrounded 
as it is on three sides by high hills. But though the rainy season 
is, properly speaking, not yet over, complete absence of rain during 
the past few weeks has rendered these watercourses as dry as the 
remainder biscuit.” 

Under cover of darkness we traverse this open plain and reach 
the foot of the range where we hope to find the game. As yet but 
a faint light shows in the east—the remains of that false dawn 
which gives place so slowly to the true precursor of sunrise. So we 
conceal ourselves under the steep bank of a dry watercourse, and, 
having collected a few dry herbs that grow around, kindle a small 
biaze. At this, or rather iv this, the two Arabs proceed to toast their 
feet, while I exchange the shooting boots for rubber-soled shoes. 
As soon as the light permits we creep stealthily forward, subjecting 
each corrie and ravine to a searching scrutiny. We soon find 
plenty of signs. Djerbelli points to the numerous tracks and with 
a low whistle whispers ‘‘ Be-zerf, be-zerf,” t.e. ‘Plenty, plenty.” 
Now and again he stoops down to pick upa blade of unwithered 
herbage, cropped by the aroui but a short time since. Doubtless 
the game is not far off, and excitement begins to rise to fever pitch. 
Still, nothing shows itself as we gradually ascend to the top of the 
first outlying hill. On the summit stands a curious mass of red 
sandstone rocks which from a distance looks for all the world like 
the ruins of some ancient citadel. Along the base of this runsa 
wide sheltered gallery—a favourite haunt, as the number of “ beds” 
testifies. Leaving me at this point, Djerbelli crawls on a little 
further to spy into a corrie on the further side. A moment later 
he returns with equal stealth, signifying by his extended fingers that 
he has seen a herd of ten. Leaving Mohammed on the top to signal 
the movements of the game if need be, we descend, keeping away 
from the edge that overlooks the corrie, so as to prevent the game 
from seeing our movements. We have not gone far before three of 
the beasts walk into view about two hundred yards below. They 
are evidently without suspicion and merely changing their feeding 
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ground. As there is no chance of getting nearer without betraying 
our presence, I make myself as comfortable as circumstances permit, 
and try a shot at the leader. The mental picture I fondly conjured 
up of an arouwi struggling on his back is not realised; at the shot 
he springs back, and the left barrel, hastily fired, fails to gratify the 
physical eye. I have just time to reload before the whole band 
passes below a moment later at top speed. Picking out the nearest 
I fire well in front, and—can it be ?—yes, the animal ts going head 
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over heels down the hillside. Another bullet speeds after the herd as 
they disappear over the edge into the ravine beyond. When next in 
view they are well out of shot. On reaching the victim I find to 
my regret that she is a ewe, some six or seven years old, but 
carrying a nice pair of horns. The shot had passed through the 
neck and dropped her dead. 

Meanwhile Mohammed is signalling that.a wounded one has 
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lain down just over the edge of the next rise. Following the 
direction indicated, we soon come upon the creature, vainly 
imagining himself concealed behind a tussock of alfa grass. To 
fire at him in his then position, with only his face visible, would 
spoil him as a trophy; so I approach him openly, and not till I get 
within twenty yards does he rise and make off, when a raking stern 
shot lays him low. He is a very fair ram with horns measuring 
19 inches in length and g? inches in circumference. 

But Mohammed is again signalling. Three others, which 
entered a hollow ahead, have not been seen to leave it. So we 
set off in pursuit and find a sort of natural amphitheatre at the 
spot indicated. On the far side of this I catch sight of the three 
hurrying off. One of them I notice is of far nobler proportions 
than either of his two companions. As he halts a moment for 
breath and a glance at his pursuers I get in a shot, and am gratified 
to see him distinctly falter and drop, though he at once recovers 
and is off over the rise. Feeling confident of finding him dead on 
the far side we follow on: but the tracks show that he has crossed 
over this outlying spur to the valley behind. As we stand on the 
top of the ridge to survey the ground below, the rattle of falling 
stones attracts my attention. Below me on the right I catch sight 
of the object of our search in full retreat, but alone now, deserted 
by his former attendants. He pauses for a moment; but in the 
hurry of that moment a bullet flies harmlessly over his shoulder. 
Picking up the spoor, we follow it into broken, rocky ground, where 
it is soon lost. Though continued for long the search proves fruit- 
less. Doubtless he is lying concealed in one of the many caves 
that abound just here. 

Hot, dusty, thirsty, and famished, we return to Mohammed 
and the provisions. The latter are indeed welcome, and I con- 
gratulate myself on not being of the same way of thinking as my 
Arab companions, for I could never hold out till sunset. A 
month’s practice has perhaps accustomed them to gnawing pangs 
within. 

Whilst Mohammed is gone for a mule to carry back the 
victims, I endeavour to pick up a little Arabic from Djerbelli. As 
neither of the Arabs can speak a word of anything but their mother 
tongue, we have a difficulty in exchanging ideas. Whilst thus 
engaged Djerbelli sets to work to weave me a pair of alfa grass 
sandals—to be attached, as I suggest, to my shooting boots, and 
thus save my feet. Unless protected by something more substantial 
than racquet shoes, they will be knocked to pieces after a few days 
of this stony ground. Djerbelli is an adept at sandal-making, and 
turns out a first-rate pair within an hour. When once you know 
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the trick these sandals are easily made, and the grass grows 
everywhere except in the actual desert. For each sandal a plait 
24 feet long is first made. One end of this is then folded twice 
upon itself so as to form three parallel lengths, the free end of the 
plait lying between the two outside lengths. The rest of the plait 
is then wound round these at right angles to them, passing alter- 
nately under and over the middle length and round the two outer 
ones. By the combined use of fingers, toes, and teeth the com- 
ponent parts are drawn tight and jammed together. A little further 
manipulation at the toe and heel—difficult to describe, but easy to 
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learn—completes the sandal. After one trial I never used any other 
footgear. The only drawback lies in the additional weight to the 
shooting boot, but this is more than counterbalanced by the 
comfort of a soft sole, the leech-like way they adhere to gritty 
rocks, and above all the silent tread of a grass-clad foot. True, 
they don’t last long—two days at most, one side for each day. But 
they can be easily made or procured for a few sous. 

Just before sunset we passed with the laden mule through the 
native village. Outside their doors the Arabs were impatiently 
awaiting the announcement of sunset from the minaret of the 
village mosque to enable inward cravings to be satisfied; even 
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cigarettes were held ready rolled awaiting only the lawful hour for 
lighting. No doubt our arrival afforded a welcome opportunity for 
killing a few of the lingering minutes. From all sides they trooped to 
inspect the arowi and the rifle that had slain them. Glancing at 
the crowd of some four score that soon surrounded us, many of 
whom were young boys, I was struck by the number of victims to 
eye complaints—chiefly cataract. No fewer than thirty-three per 
cent. of that crowd suffered from impaired vision. Doubtless there 
were many others in the village whose eyesight had completely 
gone. This state of things is mainly due, I believe, to the dirty 
conditions under which they live, and the criminal superstition held 
by Arab women that it is unlucky to wash a child’s eyes. Despite 
disease and dirt, a lazier and happier lot I have seldom seen. Their 
troubles weigh but lightly upon them, and the owner of a crooked, 
withered, or useless limb regards the deformity as a valuable asset. 
Like Falstaff, they ‘‘ will turn diseases to commodity.” By nature 
they are endowed with excellent vision. I was frequently astounded 
at the accuracy and distinctness of Djerbelli’s eyesight. I remember 
on one occasion spotting a herd of arowi on a distant hill. I was 
then using a pair of those tubeless folding binoculars aptly described 
by an American fellow-traveller who ‘‘ reckoned they were con- 
structed on the Marconi system.” With these, which magnified 
two and a half times, I could just discern the animals as minute 
brown spots. To identify them I had to use the stalking glass, 
which magnified twenty-five times. To my unaided eye they were 
quite invisible. Not only did Djerbelli at once spot them with the 
naked eyes on learning their whereabouts, but could faithfully 
describe their every movement, such as when an animal raised its 
head or commenced to feed again. With the stalking glass I could 
test his statements, and found them perfectly accurate. This only 
holds true, however, in bright sunlight: on cloudy days, as I dis- 
covered later on, an Arab’s powers of vision are much diminished. 

Just before our return the sun sank beneath the horizon, and 
Ramadan with its trials was over for the year. This fact, as well as 
the remains of unconsumed lunch, did not escape the notice of my 
attendants. 

The next day was spent by the Arabs in celebrating the con- 
clusion of Ramadan, while I stopped at home to skin the sheep and 
enjoy a thorough slack. 

On the following day we were to have started for the Metlili at 
3.30 a.m. But the revels proved too much for the men, who failed 
to appear before 7.30. Soon after midday we found a herd of 
twelve, but were unable to come up with them that day. On the 
morrow we picked up the trail and followed it for some hours. 
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Though we ultimately got within sixty paces we never had a view 
of them. According to Djerbelli they were scared by the sight of 
an Arab ascending the hill from the opposite side with his flocks, 
but I venture to differ on that point. My own belief is that the 
game had practised a trick by no means unknown to wild animals 
when about to settle themselves for a siesta, namely of making a 
semi-circular détour so as to get on the lee side of their own trail. 
The tracks bore out my theory. Moreover, they had crossed their 
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trail, along which we were following, shortly after we had passed 
that spot. Further, they had gone off at top speed, as the tracks 
showed, without stopping once to look back. Now, an Arab goat- 
herd is a familiar object which would not trouble them much ; but 
a puff of tainted air from an unseen foe in close proximity would 
thoroughly scare them. Perhaps the unfamiliar whiff of an Eng- 
lishman struck them as uncanny ! 
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My best head I secured later on from this same range—the 
Metlili. We had spotted two from below feeding on the higher 
slopes of the mountain, which here rises about 4,500 feet above sea 
level. To get at them a considerable détowr was necessary in order 
to surmount the precipitous cliffs which line the southern face of 
the range. To one standing in front of these cliffs they look quite 
insurmountable, but a closer inspection reveals hidden galleries 
running obliquely up the cliff face, concealed behind an outlying 
breastwork of rock, as seen in the illustration. Indeed the whole 
of the Metlili is seamed with ravines, galleries, natural bridges and 
caves; in fact, almost every architectural feature, even to Gothic 
arches and flying buttresses, is here produced in nature. Ground 
like this is dear to the avout. Being the same colour as the rocks, 
he finds here every opportunity for concealment, on which he mainly 
relies for protection. As they constantly shift their ground I was 
not surprised to find the game gone when we reached the spot where 
we had last seen them. Continuing along the mountain side we 
reached rather steep and difficult ground. Djerbelli, who can 
ascend rocks like a cat, found the descent of a narrow couloir rather 
troublesome—and no wonder, with a burnous flopping about the 
ankles. I had just taken the rifle from him for greater security, 
when he suddenly called out ‘‘ Avouwi, avout!” at the same time 
pointing to the opposite side of the ravine. There I caught sight 
of a retreating form and fired a hurried shot, but to no purpose. 
At the sound a fine ram sprang suddenly out of a cave. After going 
a few yards he paused to look for the origin of the disturbance. 
As he was directly facing me about 160 yards away he did not offer 
a very good mark. Aiming low to avoid smashing the head, I fired, 
and saw him momentarily drop, but before I could reload he was out 
of sight. Though only 160 yards away in the direct line, it took the 
best part of half an hour’s climbing to reach the spot. A heavy blood 
spoor showed the direction of his retreat, and presently a goodly 
piece of bone disclosed the gravity of the wound. We soon came 
upon him, and I got the veriest snapshot as he disappeared again 
over a rock. A moment later I heard the thud of a falling body, 
and, climbing round the rock spur, saw him lying dead on a ledge 
about thirty feet below. 

In order to reach him it was necessary to climb down the rock 
face, dropping the last few feet into the thorniest bush it has ever 
been my misfortune to encounter. I allowed the other two to take 
precedence, hoping they might clear away a few of the prickles. 
Those long and formidable spikes didn’t scratch, they literally 
gouged out slices of flesh. I glanced at Mohammed’s bare legs after 
the descent, expecting to see the flesh hanging in ribbons; but the 
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thorns had made about as much impression on his tough hide as on 
my shooting boots. 

Though not more than five years old, the ram carried a splendid 
mane and fine horns; 20} inches in length, just over 11} in cir- 
cumference, and 21 from tip to tip. In afew more years it would 
have grown to a magnificent head. 

The red-letter day occurred on the Keteuf range when I 
secured two nice rams and a very old ewe out of a herd of five. 
The ewe was slain under the impression that she was the best ram 
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in the herd. From a distance it is almost impossible to distinguish 
the sex. Though it turned out all right, that stalk came near to 
ending in a fiasco, owing to want of ammunition. I found myself 
in the awkward position of having three wounded animals, about 
200 yards off, and only four cartridges left. The next two shots 
killed one outright, but left two wounded, and a like number of 
cartridges. I was at one time reduced to trying to catch a wounded 
one by crawling flat under cover of tussocks of alfa grass. Though 
I succeeded in getting within a yard, and attempted a spring upon 
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him, I missed him clean; nor did I succeed in collaring him before 
he had fallen on his side in his last gasp. Ultimately I secured 
them both with a cartridge still to spare; but this would not have 
been the case had not No. 3 died whilst I was endeavouring to 
secure No. 2. 

Besides the Barbary sheep, two kinds of gazelles are found 
in the district. The smaller of the two, the Dorcas gazelle, 
frequents the desert rather than the mountains. According to 
Djerbelli, these latter are so numerous in their own particular 
district as seriously to impede one’s movements. Consequently, 
as I only wanted a specimen of these pretty creatures, I put off 
hunting them till near the end of my time. When I did go the 
day happened to turn out cloudy, with the inevitable result that 
the Arabs could spot nothing, and it was not till late in the 
evening that I had the fortune to secure a good buck with a lucky 
long shot. The other variety, known as the Atlas gazelle—or 
Edmi, by the Arabs—is considerably bigger, and carries straight 
annulated horns. They are found on the mountains, and are far 
less numerous and more difficult to approach. I had bad luck 
with these Edmi, and only secured one—a doe carrying small 
horns. On several occasions I was on the point of getting a shot 
when, for one reason or another, the stalk was spoilt. I had 
intended to spend the last day after them, but rain and mist 
rendered this impossible. As this was our only wet day, it would 
be ungracious to grumble. 

Fortune had undoubtedly been kind. Inquiries in Algiers had 
led me to expect little or nothing in the way of sport. Discouraging 
instances were quoted of others who had passed weeks to no purpose 
in the same district, but these gloomy forebodings were happily far 
from being fulfilled. Altogether I spent eight full days and two 
short days hunting. On only one of these did we fail to see 
anything—excluding jackals, which were always to be seen— 
and that was a cloudy day. The final bag included six Barbary 
sheep and two gazelles. I feel sure that, had I been so minded, 
the bag might have been doubled during the three weeks I spent in 
E] Kantara and neighbourhood. That these wild sheep still exist 
in fair numbers there was ample evidence to prove. The French 
colonists seldom or never hunt them, considering the animal not 
worth the labour involved in securing it. The Arabs are handi- 
capped by inability to obtain rifles or ammunition; some few 
possess obsolete guns, useless for any range beyond a few yards. 
A few sheep, however, fall victims to these in the summer time, 
when the patient Arab will lie in wait for days and nights near 
some drinking hole or favourite haunt, until he gets the opportunity 
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of emptying the miscellaneous contents of his smooth-bore into the 
flanks of an unsuspecting aroui at a range of five yards or so. He 
won’t’ undergo much exertion to secure his prize; he is quite 
content to wait till Allah sends him one. 

But, with ali their shortcomings, the Arabs are a pleasant 
lot to deal with, and I shall ever retain pleasant memories of the 
time I spent amongst them. 
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SCHOOLING CHASEKRS 


BY H. G. HARPER 


THE majority of hunting men love steeplechasing better than racing 
on the flat, and they derive more enjoyment from seeing the Grand 
National than the Derby. It is the jumping which, as may be said, 
tickles their fancy. They get plenty of that fun on their own 
account while galloping across country after fox; a few ‘‘ raspers”’ 
may come in their way and may be negotiated (or perhaps not) 
with any amount of pluck; so that their interest in this branch of 
sport is direct, personal, and profound. 

There is a veritable fascination, so far as sportsmen are con- 
cerned, in watching horses jump. Whether the animals—the ones 
with four legs I mean—perform in a show yard, in the hunting field, 
or over a “‘regulation’’ course, trying to win money, or honour 
and glory alone—well, that is not a question which affects the 
issue: spectators are delighted. Yet they see a different kind of 
“lepping” in each arena. The show jumper does things in his 
own way; he must appeal to the gallery with effect, clearing 
obstacles in style as though he despised them for their com- 
parative simplicity. He may be regarded as a sort of equine 
acrobat except as to turning somersaults. He is not “schooled” 
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or encouraged to do that for an obvious reason—he might do 
it once too often. ‘‘ We may pop several times with impunity,” 
as an old huntsman observed, ‘‘ but our last pop is sure to be 
extremely disagreeable!’ Such apophthegms induce us to reflect 
on the transitoriness of earthly things, especially money. Love may 
last longer in some cases, but they are regarded as exceptional. 

Not such a slapdash customer as the one just depicted is a 
clever hunter. He, too, does his work in his own fashion. He 
must steady himself at stiff timber and get up high enough; he 
must put a bit of pace on for the purling stream. It is necessary 


JUMPING THE DITCH 


for him to face a variety of fences which require special treatment, 
and it is not desirable—least of all for his jockey—that he should 
“chance ’”’ anything unless it be an absolute certainty. Nobody 
wants to ‘‘ take a toss”’—such a platitude !—assuming that he is not 
tired of life, and he is not likely to be tired of life while his funds 
hold out and he is able to hunt six days a week on the right sort of 
cattle in a paradisaical country. Granted those ideal conditions, 
he is sure to see plenty of foxes killed, perhaps in the open after a 
fast forty minutes on the grass with a great deal of splendid jumping, 
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and than that no mundane pleasures are more ecstatical. Others 
fade into insignificance compared with this supreme joy. 

Horses who are called upon to race over the present “ regula- 
tion’ steeplechase course must also be efficiently schooled, or they 
are not likely to achieve even a small measure of distinction. Several 
special qualifications are requisite for shining in their branch of 
sport. They have to jump strongly built-up fences, including the 
big ditch, while going at top speed; they must be taught, as far as 
possible, how to avoid falls, which are very pernicious when the 
money is on; they should possess a capacity to do their ‘ lepping”’ 
safely when tired, or the last few obstacles may prove fatal to their 
chance; they must be educated to jump boldly without a lead, since 
a refusal on their part when they are in front cannot fail to be 
disastrous for their owner if he is betting that day; and they must 
acquire an ability to skip over ‘‘the water’ in their stride as if it 
were a mere puddle of the lowest type. In effect, what they have 
to do is to jump and get away. No time is allowed them to rectify 
mistakes. The pace is a critical test in this capacity. 

An idea, urged in some quarters, that our existing steeplechase 
courses as prescribed by the National Hunt Committee are easy is 
misleading. Unless a horse is thoroughly and properly schooled 
we cannot expect him to negotiate that ‘‘country” with success. 
It wants, in technical phrase, ‘‘a lot of doing,” especially at Aintree. 
Discussing this point with me, one of the leading Australian steeple- 
chase jockeys said that, when he first came here to ride, our “‘ regu- 
lation” ditches and water appeared to him formidable. But he was 
too full of dash, as the saying is, to shiver on the brink or elsewhere. 
He steered many winners. 

‘‘T had been accustomed,” he remarked cheerily, ‘‘ to race over 
stiff fences, including timber, in Australia, where chasers must stand 
off and jump with a sufficient margin, or it is a case of ‘over goes 
the show.’ If they fail to get up they are certain to go down, with 
a shocking experience for the jockey unless he is exceptionally 
fortunate. But when I first saw your ditch fence and the ‘brook’ 
I opened my eyes just a little ’’—he winked for emphasis—‘‘ and I 
vowed to be careful in making their acquaintance.” Yet in 
Australia the percentage of serious accidents is larger than it is 
here. 

It is true that nobody regards our fences as easy except perhaps 
a few men who do not ride over them. Valiant on foot, many of us 
feel like flying over houses when the spirit moves us and our blood 
is up; but on horseback we are apt to shudder at a sheep hurdle, 
which seems to grow in height before our affrighted gaze. It is an 
old sporting story: no fences are large enough to please us when 
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we have given up riding, and no jockeys are as bold as those who 
tried to beat us in the brave old times. 

The work of schooling chasers is not difficult when it is under- 
taken by competent experts. They like, of course, to have young 
horses to handle for that purpose. Three or four year olds take to 
it more kindly than do veterans: we are bound to recognise that, 
however clever we may be in this line, we shall not find it easy to 
teach old dogs new tricks. The most unsatisfactory sort of crea- 
ture to school is one that is aged and cunning. He is not 
pleased by gorse tickling him when he essays to vault over it half- 
heartedly (a foolish plan), and he has a will of his own often opposed 
to that of his preceptors. If he knows more than they do, results 
are discomposing. 

Many young thoroughbred horses are (what are called) ‘ natural 
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jumpers.” They do not give much trouble while they are learning 
their trade. ‘‘ Those are the kind I love,” said an experienced cross- 
country trainer, ‘‘ because their heart is in the right place; it has 
not had time to shift, and they will not treat us to a cruel ‘ purler’ 
when we are trying to win money. No, no,” he continued with 
rising eloquence, “‘it is useless to begin with old stagers who have 
learned the same lesson as we have—namely, how to avoid work 
as far as possible.” 

To begin, the neophytes, led by a seasoned chaser who goes 
straight, are cantered over small gorse fences or hurdles. ‘‘ Popping 
them over something” for encouragement represents, as may be 
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said, the first lesson. Whilst strolling, for example, on our beauti- 
ful training downs the other morning I reached a sequestered spot 
amongst a number of furze bushes where, almost hidden from the 
rude public gaze, a capital little fence had been made out of the 
material at hand. It was positively inviting. I saw it all in a 
flash: this was a necessary initiatory measure, or Act I.—sylvan 
scene, with licensed house in distance—of that popular sporting 
comedy entitled The School for Chasers ! 

By safe, gradual steps, which are nicely adjusted, the pupils 
soon attain an ability to jump plain fences cleverly, without any 
* scotching ” or side slips, and with a perception that if they take 
off too soon it will be nothing in their favour on landing. A peck 
or two they have been taught tosurmount. Accordingly, when thus 
proficient, they are sent a brisk two-mile gallop, probably with a 
couple of stable companions, over a steeplechase course, ditch and 
all. Asa rule, they acquit themselves satisfactorily ; it is not often 
that a severe ‘‘crumpler” is recorded. A race found for them, they 
duly appear with the colours on in public; though, if their owner is 
a very prudent person, he may not care to back them the first time 
out. An essential point is that they must be able and willing to 
jump successfully without a lead. Horses may fall in front of them, 
they may even be left to finish the journey alone, and any recalci- 
trance on their part at that crisis is sure to be lamented with 
bitterness by their proprietor, especially in the event of his having 
betted (it is a common weakness) more than he can afford to lose. 
** But for falls of one sort and another,’ a chasing owner affirmed, 
**T should now have plenty of cash in pocket, whereas what I have 
there is chiefly fluff and string. A great deal of my money has been 
lost in the ditch. Into it horses have tumbled that I have backed 
to win huge sums, with the result that at present,” he quivered 
painfully, ‘I feel inclined to dash under the bed when there is a 
knock at my front door.” Poor creditors ! 

It is a practice adopted by some trainers to school their young 
horses, so far as the early stages are concerned, in the hunting 
field. One can only write favourably of that system when the 
local conditions are satisfactory. In a good country, with plenty 
of grass and nice practicable fences, embryo chasers may be taught a 
great deal of their business. Those inclined to be excitable and 
hot-headed on the training ground are thus brought to a more 
equable state of mind; they gradually calm down and lose much 
of their undesirable efflorescence; while, after a pretty constant 
association with hounds, they acquire considerable cleverness in 
jumping, so that their education is soon completed. Their manners 
are also improved by this sporting treatment. Hard pullers become 
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amenable to reason, flighty ones seek refuge in a greater sobriety of 
demeanour, and all benefit appreciably (as human beings do) from 
pursuit of the fox. But—and this is a very important point—they 
must have a good man on their back. 

A nervous, unskilful rider is worse than useless for this purpose: 
he spoils his juvenile mounts. They take all sorts of liberties with 
him, and probably begin to refuse when they ought to go straight on 
over a sweet natural country. Other evil habits are contracted just 
as if they were an inevitable growth ; nothing is more certain unless 
the schoolmaster be a thoroughly competent official. He cannot 
teach what he does not know; and if his knowledge in this line 
amounts to practically nothing, we may estimate the value of his 
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instruction without taking counsel’s opinion. We may pay for that, 
too, and be little wiser until after the event, when perchance a 
further expenditure on our part is necessary. Life is full of such 
cruelties for people who are prepared to pay up to the hilt while 
they have the money. They cannot expect to have it long unless 
they learn to prevaricate at the psychological moment. 

Another detail to be considered is that young chasers are more 
likely, as a rule, to be well schooled in a cross-country stable 
exclusively devoted to that work than in a mixed establishment, 
where both flat-racers and jumpers are “ fittened’”—the word is 
new—for their engagements. Few steeplechase horses of merit, 
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for instance, come from Newmarket ; even issuing thence, they have 
probably been schooled elsewhere. Trainers accustomed to deal 
with “ flyers”’ on the flat successfully may not be equally proficient 
with ‘flyers in the air.” Risks attached to the last-mentioned 
animals—since there cannot be much jumping without falls, and 
some falls are deleterious—are magnified in the eyes of men not 
hardened to them. Similarly, flat-race jockeys do not like “‘ lep- 
ping”; it is not stimulating to see them “lark” over a two-foot 
rule; and if one of them dares to contemplate a gate with an idea 
of jumping it in the recesses of his mind, you may be sure the gate 
is lying down. ‘The flat is quite good enough for me,” remarked 
a leading professional of that class, “‘and I would as soon leave it 
in a balloon as ona horse. In either case I should expect to come 
down with a tremendous rattle; and, as everybody knows, there is 
no money in rattles, least of all’’—he coughed modestly—‘“ when 
they are in our throat.” 

The lads who are employed to ride schooling for trainers of 
cross-country horses are capable performers in the saddle, or they 
would not be there long. They are hard, plucky youths in the pink 
of condition, or it would be impossible for them to do their work. 
They have fine ‘‘ hands” and a firm seat—the two qualifications go 
together—and, conceivably, they have a keen love for this branch of 
sport. 

They do not hope to live for ever; if they cherished such an 
ambition they would select a more peaceful and less exciting occu- 
pation. While they realise that their vital spark may be extin- 
guished any morning by an imperial “crusher” at the ditch, they 
prefer to take an optimistic view of the situation, having confidence, 
also knowledge, that a horse may roll over them more than once, 
even if he isa huge beast, without putting paid to their account. 
They receive a little extra money for their bravery in connection 
with this business, and they deserve every shilling they get. 

“It is all in the day’s work,” remarked one of those fine riders 
after a pretty “‘ toss,” ‘“‘and if I am glad when the day’s work is 
done, so are a lot of other people engaged on less terrible jobs.” 

That is the sort of sentiment which appeals to one’s imagination, 
though servitors must not be encouraged to brood over it unduly, 
lest they may be tempted to achieve fewer tasks at a higher rate of 
remuneration. To do what we consider most salubrious, that is a 
common wish in every walk of life. Thus, some trainers of flat 
racers are not apt to be sufficiently thorough and strenuous in their 
methods of ‘‘ schooling.” They see a number of perils on every 
side, especially when a horse takes off too soon and drops wrong 
side up without care. Such experts may trust more to chance in the 
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actual race than is desirable as regarded from a jockey’s point of 
view. For example, a gentleman rider who used to steer the 
jumpers sent out from a large flat-race stable told me that many of 
them were by no means safe conveyances over a country. He had 
been shaken up more than a bit by their incompetent methods. 

‘Their trainer thinks,” added the oracle cheerfully, “ that if 
they can jump a small fence they can jump a large one, and he 
would not ride them over either for an immense pension paid 
quarterly in advance. He schools them in his perfunctory way for 
another man to ride; and as his instincts teach him, he does the 
work accordingly. If the other man—perhaps me—is killed ’— 
here the speaker chuckled in a very saturnine manner—“ that trainer 
sheds no briny tears. He knows that he can put his hand on 
another jockey at any time; hence he has a contempt for such 
human life as that even in its amateur phases.” 

Those ideas are sound enough. They express one of the great 
sporting truths: to wit, imperfectly schooled horses are not steered 
by their pedagogue when they run over the regulation course, or 
they would receive a few more finishing lessons. It is too bad when 
a trainer ‘‘chances the water”’; he ought not to ‘‘chance the ditch.” 
We must also remember that it is natural for horses to jump, just 
as it is for dogs and cats to do so; and while some “ flyers” may 
not be fond of this exercise, just as some men hate work if they can 
wriggle out of it, firm handling at first corrects that fault of tempe- 
rament. There must be kindness, too. It is no use knocking a 
horse about, or galloping him wildly at fences to begin his education. 
A capable artist in the saddle is master of the situation, his instruc- 
tion is imparted serenely, and the effect is permanent. His pupils 
are brought down only by bad luck. 
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THE RACING WORLD AND ITS INHABITANTS 
VIII—JUDGES AND JUDGING 


BY A JUDGE 


A Goop many years ago I happened to be in London at the end of 
May, and learned from the papers—quite casually, for my ignorance 
of racing fixtures was supreme—that the Derby was fixed for next 
day. I had never seen a race, and it occurred to me that I might 
as well take the opportunity as I chanced to have nothing particular 


to do; soI went to Epsom. My recollection of the day is rather 
confused, and I do not suppose that I found it very entertaining, for 
on returning home I remember saying, ‘‘ Well, I have seen the 
Derby, and I don’t suppose I shall ever see it again.” 

How little one knows what is going to be! I forget the exact 
phraseology of the proverb about the unexpected always happening, 
but certainly my own humble career is an example. If anyone had 
told me just after my visit to Epsom that the business of my life 
would be conducted on racecourses I should have regarded the 
suggestion as too absurd for words. But circumstances dominated 
me. I was related to a judge—I mean, of course, an occupant of 
the box, not the bench—and he had felt it desirable to have an 
assistant; indeed, I believe that the suggestion originated with the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club. Sir John Astley was at this time senior 
Steward, and he found a man, but not by any means the right one, 
for this understudy was a wildly enthusiastic personage who entirely 
lost his head in the excitement of the struggle, uttered wild yells as 
the horses approached, and flung his hat into the air in recognition of 
the winner’s triumph. It was indeed just precisely the reverse of 
the man that was wanted, and as my relative did not know where to 
look, I offered my services if he thought they would be useful. Thus 
I learned the duties of the office, and in course of time succeeded to 
the position, about the last in the world I had ever expected to occupy. 
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So now I am a judge,' and nothing could have been wider of 
the mark than the observation I made on returning from my first 
Derby. If asked the chief requisite for the business, I should say an 
overwhelming sense of responsibility, an unshakeable nerve, and 
absolute freedom from any tendency to excitement. A horse may 
just win a race by the barest margin, the shortest of short heads, 
a matter of inches, but on his success tens of thousands of pounds 
depend as well as the prestige of victory; for though a horse that 
is beaten a very short head at even weights is practically the equal 
of his conqueror, reputation is based upon absolute victory. <A 
moment’s carelessness or confusion and the stream of wealth may 
be wrongly diverted, the honour snatched from those to whom it 
belongs and awarded to those who have no claim to it. There are 
occasions when bystanders, usually I suspect with a strong interest in 
a certain animal, declare after a close finish that they are sure some 
horse—the one they have backed—“ just got up in the last stride,” and 
that the wrong number has been hoisted ; but angles are extraordin- 
arily deceptive, and the judge has no angle to deceive him. Some- 
times an owner has stood by my box, and when heads, or possibly even 
necks, have divided the leaders, has informed me ‘‘ Mine’s won!” 
But, grateful as perhaps I should feel for such kind assistance in the 
performance of my duties, I do not accept his opinion unless it 
agrees with my own. 

I have just referred to the deceptiveness of angles, which is far 
greater than would be realised by anyone who has not specially 
studied the subject. Why is it, I have been asked, that the inside 
horses, the horses nearest to the spectator, seem to be going so much 
faster than those beyond? They certainly do so, and that is doubt- 
less one reason why the interested observer often feels convinced 
that his horse has come with a rush and got up, as just remarked. 
I will endeavour to illustrate what I mean by a little diagram. 


X 


a and b are horses, X is the spectator. As he looks to his right at 
the approaching animals a will seem to be in front of 6; they come 


1 IT cannot refrain from adding ‘‘ And a good judge, too! ’’—Ep. 
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opposite to him and ) appears to have drawn exactly level; they 
pass, and he is convinced that 3), ‘‘ going twice as fast,” is clearly 
leading. Very likely 6 will look to be a good length in front 
when in reality from my box I perceive that a has won by a neck; 
if they continue exactly level and pass me so inseparably that it is 
a dead-heat, our friend (having perhaps backed 0) will be positively 
certain that my verdict is utterly wrong.’ If anyone wishes to 
ascertain how hard it is for a person not in a line with the winning 
post to say what has won, a test can readily be applied. Run 
gently, or even walk, up the middle of the Rowley Mile, and try to 
put a stick in the ground exactly ina line with the two posts. Then 
go into the box and see where the stick has been placed, and it is 
tolerably certain that it will be an astonishingly long way out. I 
have heard that it was the late George Fordham who first made the 
suggestion that this should be done. A comment had been made 
on the difficulty in knowing just where the winning post was when 
riding arace ; some ignorant person expressed doubts about any such 
difficulty existing, and he was invited to try. It has been calculated, 
I may here observe, that there is one dead-heat in every sixty 
races. Who made the calculation, and over how long a period the 
researches on which the figures are based extended, I do not know, 
but on the whole I am inclined to think that the conclusion is fairly 
accurate. 

It is a chief duty of the judge to avoid the least unnecessary 
loss of time, to see that the winner’s number is hoisted at the 
earliest possible moment, and in order to do this I find the best 
way, according to my experience, is to make a tabulated list of the 
runners so that the lightest colours come first, gradually shading off 
into the darkest. Before all else the table must be plainly written, 
and, of course, correct. I go to the weighing-room, ascertain which 
horses are going to run, and make the entries in my book. Taking 
an example at random, I will give a race at the July Meeting of the 
present year. 

THE PRINCESS’ Cup. 
Last five furlongs B.M. 

Sir J. Miller — - - White, primrose sleeves and cap. 

Mr. J. Cannon - - White, pink sleeves, green cap. 

Lord Bradford - - White, scarlet sleeves, black cap. 

Sir J. B. Maple (1) - White and gold stripes, claret cap. 

1 Angles deceive the most experienced men. Thus the late Duke of Beaufort, 
watching the Two Thousand Guineas in 1880, had no sort of doubt that Muncaster had 
beaten his colt Petronel. ‘‘ A couple of strides further and I should just have won!” 
he remarked, turning away. ‘But you have won, Duke,” a friend, iooking over at the 


judge’s box, replied, and his astonishment was great to see that Petronel’s number was 
hoisted.—Ep. 
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Mr. Henning (2) - White, green hoop on sleeves, green cap. 
Mr. Keene (3) - - White, blue spots. 
Mr. E. L. Heineminn Yellow, red collar and cuffs. 
Mr. Pincus - - Red, white braid, yellow cap. 
Mr. Joicey - - Pink, green sleeves. 
Mr. Homan - - Maroon and gold stripes. 
Mr. Luscombe - - Mauve, straw sleeves, black cap. 
Mr. Whitney - Light blue, brown cap. 
Mr. Musker Light blue, violet sleeves, grey cap. 
Mr. Rose (4) Blue, black sleeves, red cap. 
Lord Penrhyn Black and white stripes, red sleeves and 
cap. 
Head and one length. 


The numbers it will be understood are those on the card, and being 
seated in the weighing-room while the jockeys are passing the scale 
impresses the colours on one’s mind. Equipped with the book I 
then go to my box and see the horses canter to the post, in order 
to grow still more familiar with them—it is perhaps needless to add 
that if jockeys are carrying wrong colours, distinguishing caps, or 
if any deviation has been made from the colours printed on the 
card, a special note records the circumstance. Years ago there 
were fewer owners and one became accustomed to their jackets ; 
of late years the Turf has gained many recruits, and a judge must 
necessarily be familiar with all alike. 

Then I wait till the signal is given that the field is off—everyone 
who goes racing knows the sound and movement that proclaim the 
start. Bells, and occasionally bugles, have long been used to 
announce the fall of the flag, or of late the raising of the barrier ; 
Newmarket, last of all, followed with an electric bell. As soon as 
the competitors are distinguishable I fix my glasses upon them and 
watch with all possible attention. Practice, I suppose, no doubt 
enables a judge to pick out the winner, as a general rule, while 
the horses are still some distance off, but general rules are not to be 
considered. It seems certain sometimes that one of two or three will 
win, when another that has not been included in the reckoning comes 
with a rush and just gets home. The judge must on no account 
follow his field all the way, for if he did the deceptive angles would 
assuredly perplex him. He watches the horses from the moment he 
can make out clearly what is happening, and so continues to watch 
till the leaders are five-and-twenty or thirty yards from him; then 
he puts down his glasses, gets the line between the two posts, and 
the nose that crosses that line first wins. He has no angle to 
bother and confuse him, and, in fact, after a little of the practice 
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which accustoms him to the work, it is really difficult to make 
a mistake. According to whether the jacket carried by the winner 
be light or dark he knows just whereabouts in his list to look for the 
number ; his man is waiting instructions to put it in the frame to 
be hoisted, and he is told. ‘‘No. 3” it was in the race quoted, 
and a very close finish. ‘‘ No. 3” was accordingly displayed, then 
after a few seconds the frame was pulled down, the assistant in- 
structed to put up “No. 9g” and ‘No. 11” in the race quoted, 
and nothing remained for the judge but to write out an account of 
the race, giving his decision—won by a head, a length between 
second and third—to add the number of the fourth, and to send it to 
Messrs. Weatherby for publication in the next issue of the Racing 
Calendar. 

It is always desirable to name, at any rate, the fourth horse, 
for the obvious reason that there may be an objection or dis- 
qualification ; and if it be convenient to give the places of one or two 
more so much the better. As the horses have been galloping towards 
him he may have seen—occasionally does see—some bumping or 
crossing, and is not at all surprised, it may be, to find that there 
is an objection to the winner. In such a case he is summoned to 
the stewards’ room to give his evidence; usually the jockeys that 
were riding in the race are first questioned and the judge follows. 

I am asked for some anecdotes or incidents in connection with 
the business, but my own humble career has really not afforded any. 
In bygone days racing was conducted with less order than it is at 
present, and there is a story of a judge at a certain roughly arranged 
steeplechase meeting who had a disagreeable experience one after- 
noon. An energetic portion of the crowd had, it is said, backed a 
certain horse, and was determined that it should win. It seemed 
to be doing so as those that still stood up neared home, but at the 
last fence but one the animal fell and got away from its prostrate 
jockey. It appeared quite impossible that anything could happen 
to deprive the only competitor who was left standing of the sweets 
of victory, which would have been sours to supporters of the 
“good thing,” and the only one trifle needed was the judge’s 
verdict; but the backers of the fallen steed were not lacking in 
resource. Rushing to the judge’s box they violently toppled it over 
face foremost, the unhappy judge lay prone and imprisoned, while 
the should-have-been winner cantered past the post ; but not having 
seen the race won, he could not bear testimony to what won it. 

I do not suppose that anyone really believes another story of a 
judge who, so the tale goes, vastly surprised spectators by putting 
up the number of the horse that carried a red jacket, when there 
seemed no sort of doubt that it had finished some distance behind 
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the bearer of a green. Up, however, went the number of the 
red. 

“What did that win by?” a friend of the man in the box 
asked him, as he descended to face a wondering crowd. 

“Oh, a good neck,” he replied, adding in a murmur to his 
friend, ‘‘ The first winner I’ve backed this week!” 

No! The anecdote is an amusing libel which I am sure nobody 
accepts as true. So also, I suppose, is the tale of a difficulty which 
is said to have overtaken some judges—three I believe do duty 
together—in the Argentine Republic. The three gentlemen in ques- 
tion had a great fancy for one of the runners—so the story goes— 
and had backed it freely ; but though judges in one sense they were 
not so in another, for the certainty was beaten—certainties so often 
are—at least a length. What was to be done? They all wanted 
money, they had got a good price, and to pay instead of to receive 
was an inconvenience not to be contemplated. The horse had not 
won, but they would simply say it had and hoist its number, one of 
them suggested—it was really quite an inspiration—and up the 
number went accordingly. But the affair was not so simple as it had 
seemed. Argentina is a country where people carry revolvers, and 
where likewise they have a ready disposition to use them. A number 
of truculent sportsmen who had backed the real winner surrounded 
the judges’ box, from which they had not issued, having perhaps 
some little delicacy about facing the crowd, and simply stated that 
they were not going to be robbed. A mistake had been made and 
the race awarded to the wrong horse; that mistake had to be 
rectified, or exceedingly awkward consequences, they hinted—with 
their hands in their pistol pockets—would at once ensue. Here 
was another dilemna for the trio. How could they escape it? 
A glance at the threatening mob that continued to gather decided 
them. They must exhibit the right number and pretend to have 
made a mistake—simple, but at the same time rather awkward and 
very disagreeable. However, up went the number that should have 
gone up at first, and the three breathed with relief—for a moment. 
For other people, it appeared, besides themselves had fancied the 
second; these had seen it given as the winner with some surprise if 
with more satisfaction, and now after having counted their gains they 
were to be deprived of them because the judges pretended to have 
committed a blunder. Would they stand it? Not for a moment! 
Another crowd, backers of the second that had received the original 
verdict, in turn surrounded the box, and the judges were told that 
this sort of thing was not to be endured. They had given a most 
excellent decision to begin with, and if they did not steadfastly 
abide by it there would be serious trouble in connection with 
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powder and bullets. Danger awaited the luckless three in either 
case, supporters of the first and of the second horse alike had 
six-shooters and an angry inclination to shoot. What could they 
do? Suddenly one of the trio had another inspiration. They 
would call it a dead heat! Backers of both would then alike get 
something, so up went the ‘fo,’ and beneath it the two numbers 
side by side. 

That is the story as far as I have heard it; how it affected 
the ring and what the bookmakers said is not recorded; but I need 
not perhaps state my belief that the legend is altogether a baseless 
invention. 

A judge story which is true is that which tells how the late 
Mr. Clark, an official who won the respect and esteem of all 
classes of racing men during his long and honourable connection 
with the Turf, nearly caused a state of confusion at Goodwood that 
would surely have been unprecedented. The horses had gone to 
the post for the Stewards’ Cup. There is, as readers are doubtless 
aware, always a big field for this event, and in the year in question 
the runners were exceptionally numerous—forty-three. That they 
would get off speedily seemed improbable, and the judge sat in his 
box contemplating the landscape before him. It was a very sultry 
afternoon; a shimmering heat seemed to rise from the earth; on 
the hillside opposite to him a flock of sheep were feeding and he 
watched them as they fed; gradually they seemed to fade away, and 
the next thing he remembered was being violently shaken by a 
policeman, who pointed to the rapidly advancing field now within 
forty or fifty yards of the box. The judge had barely time to pull 
himself together when the leaders flashed past the post. 

It would have been a catastrophe indeed if Mr. Clark had 
continued to slumber while the horses galloped home, and certainly 
those who won on the race—I never had a bet in my life, so am 
ignorant of the sensation of winning—had cause to be grateful to 
that vigilant constable. Few people, I imagine, can realise what 
the owner of the winner would have felt if after going through weeks 
of anxiety and hope and fear, he had seen his horse defeat the field 
fairly and squarely and then heard that it was ‘‘no race.” It would 
have been bad enough had the winner of the first heat, as it were, 
won the second also, but when races are run over again very often 
the same horse does not finish first. 

The Editor asks me to say something about the horses and 
jockeys of to-day and of a bygone period, but I must beg to be 
excused this task, for what I think is the sufficient reason that 
of horses I am really no judge and of horsemanship a_ not 
very confident one. I see, or imagine I see, when jockeys are 
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not riding very hard, but I imagine that if tricks are played, 
if riders are not trying to win, they do not wait till they are 
close home, and, in fact, that it is a subject I think it would be 
wisest not to discuss. Of the horses I do not take special 
notice, my concern being with their riders, to see in what 
order and at what intervals the jackets pass my chair. I do not 
know one horse from another, and could not name a single animal 
in training, however carefully I inspected it. 

The Jockey Club always have their own judge, who receives 
a salary. The proprietors or clerks of courses elsewhere engage 
their judge at a daily fee—some half-score officials now hold licences 
to act. Once engaged for a meeting the engagement usually 
continues ; the judge looks in the Calendar and notes that he is 
announced to act. 

At Newmarket, where there are several courses, with a box, 
of course, at each, jockeys used sometimes to mistake the post 
and finish at the wrong place—the error is even now occasionally 
made. To obviate this, in the year 1863 it occurred to the 
late Mr. Clark that a flag over the box where he was officiating 
would be a good indication to the jockeys, and he _ provided 
one accordingly. It was the year of the wedding of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, and Mr. Clark chose the colours of the 
Danish flag, an act of devotion to the Princess. The red and 
white fluttered for many seasons, but a couple of years ago the 
little banner needed renewal. The lady who kindly set herself 
to provide the new flag had, as it happened, no red and white 
silk by her at the moment; she took what she chanced to have, 
and visitors at Newmarket were astonished and by no means 
pleased to find the Boer colours hoisted over the judge’s box. It 
had, of course, never occurred to the maker that she had utilised 
the colours of the enemy, but the slip was promptly repaired, and 
now the Danish colours wave again. 
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A GLIMPSE OF ADEN, WITH FISHING GROUND IN FORE 


SEA FISHING ROUND ABOUT ADEN 
BY A. WILLOCK, R.I.M. 


ADEN, even to those who are not personally acquainted with the 
place, is usually associated with ideas of intense discomfort. Its 
drawbacks as a place of residence are undoubtedly many, but by 
the keen fisherman no little compensation can be obtained; and 
a few practical hints on rod-fishing round about Aden may not be 
amiss. 

In these waters the kokari is one of the commonest “ fishable ”’ 
fish, and at the same time one of the gamest. He has a distinct 
liking for the sardine, and this is unquestionably the best bait; but 
unfortunately the supply is annually decreasing, probably owing to 
the dredging and deepening of the harbour, and it is now difficult to 
get a sufficient quantity. 

A very favourite residence of the grey kokari is under the 
bottom of a ship, whence they dart out after their food. The 
best means of ascertaining whether they are at home is to peel and 
slice a raw potato, throw a handful in close to the ship—about six 
feet from the side—and watch it sink. If any fish are there they 
will rush out and take it ravenously. Then is your chance, for you 
are sure to have sport. Get out your rod, look well to your trace, 
have the boat handy so as to be able to jump into it quickly, and do 
not forget the gaff. 
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If you can procure sardines, cut them up into pieces about 
14 inches long, and mix a few handfuls of boiled rice with the fish, as 
it sinks at about the same rate and assists in hiding your trace. Fix 
the bait so as to conceal the hook and shank altogether, for kokari 
are suspicious brutes. Now throw a handful of feed in, cast your 
bait in the centre, manipulate it so as to keep it there, and lock out. 
Suddenly the fish will dart out, like flashes of lightning they will go 
through the feed, and in the excitement make a mistake. 

Out rushes your line at the rate of ‘‘ knots,” the first mad dash 
taking 80 to 120 yards. This is the period when the greatest care is 
required. Put just sufficient strain on to drive the barb well home, 
but not suddenly, for should you do so the chances are that if you 
are in a fish of any size—say 20 lb.—your hook, trace, or line will 
carry away. 

Check your reel with your hand in order to prevent over- 
running and probable fouling. Now get into the boat as quickly as 
possible, taking care to keep a slight strain on the line so as to 
prevent the hook coming out, and get your man to pull after him. 
It is necessary to reel in as quickly as possible in order to have suffi- 
cient line to allow for his rushes, for, if of any size, your fish will 
lead you a merry dance. I have known a 35]1b. fish take a boat 
more than a mile and a half, and occupy an hour and ten minutes 
to kill. 

Endeavour to get over your fish, for they dive close to the 
bottom, and, keeping your rod horizontal with a heavy strain on, try 
to raise it; but beware of ‘ jinking,” for when beginning to tire the 
fish will turn on its side, swim in circles, and make short, sharp jerks 
downwards. Let the point of the rod give, and allow him to take 
line. He will make rushes, 
and very often long ones, 
but you will gradually begin 
to raise him, and when near 
the surface get the oars in 
and stand by to gaff. It 
does not follow, all the 
same, that you secure your 
fish the first time you bring 
him to the surface; for 
unless thoroughly played 
out you will not get him near the boat, and any endeavour to make 
a wild stroke with the gaff will only result in a fresh rush and a 
renewal of the fight. It is good work if you kill at the rate of 
a pound a minute. 

In the absence of sardines or small fish, cooked meat is a very 
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effective bait, and in fact I have caught nearly all my kokari on 
this station with it. Obtain, if possible, the cooked soup meat, mix 
it well with boiled rice—it all tends to discolour the water. Bait 
your hook with cooked beef or mutton; the latter for choice. A 
long thin piece of meat threaded on the hook is the best. 

If nothing else is to be had try the raw potato. I have 


occasionally caught these fish with it at Perim and off the Andaman 
Islands; but, unless exceedingly hungry, kokari are not fond of it. 
Still, there is a good old saying, ‘‘ You never know your luck.” With 
regard to size, my largest kokari was 48lb., but I have known a 
72-pounder to be landed. 

Another very common fish, but splendid fighter on the rod, is 
Chorinemus toloo, an ally of the far-famed tunny. During the cold 
weather it is quite a common sight to see them jumping twenty 
or thirty feet out of the water, presumably to get rid of parasites, 
for I have caught them with sea lice quite an inch long adhering 
to their bodies. They are most plentiful from January to May, and 
my method of catching them might be termed “fishing made 
easy.” 

At this period of the year shoals of a species of young garfish— 
“half beaks” I think: that is to say they have a long lower 
mandible and an ill-defined upper one, and are about five to eight 
inches in length—swim round the ship, and it is on these that the 
toloo feed. They can be caught on a very small hook with dough 
or meat as bait, but a much more effective and quicker method 
I found was “jigging.” This consists in having a treble hook fast 
on the end of the line, and throwing in crumbs. Lower the hook 
amongst the crumbs, and when the fish swarm, bring it up sharply. 
You can in this way catch two or three at a time, and by keeping 
them either in running water, or a live bait basket, they will live for 
several days. 

Having baited your hook, the rod may be made fast, as there is 
no necessity to watch it; only be careful that the line runs freely, 
as the first dash will take out forty or fifty yards. 
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One strong point in his favour is that, unlike the kokari, the 
toloo never attempts to go under the boat and cut your line, but 
takes a straight run into open water. Nevertheless, he is full of 
tricks, his favourite one being to make a very sharp rush and jump 
high out of the water; or he may turn suddenly round and swim 
towards you. Directly he feels any strain on the line he jumps 
upwards. This is distinctly disconcerting, for when the line sud- 
denly slackens one naturally supposes that the fish has gone, and 
begins to reel in; the surprise can well be imagined when the 
sudden jerk comes on the line. 

Of other fish that I have caught off the ship the worst for all 
fighting purposes is the gobra—a rock fish. When hooked he gets 
under the bottom, and it is only by sheer brute strength that 
one can dislodge him. Once moved, he simply has no fight whatso- 
ever, and is easily wound in. 

A slightly better combatant is the sunfish, but his first run is 
also for shelter, and it requires a heavy strain and the exercise of 
great patience to make him evacuate his position. The weight of 
these fish is between eighteen and twenty-five pounds. 

Good sport can be obtained from a stinging ray, but it is 
advisable to try to prevent his getting to the bottom, where he 
will burrow. When in the boat beware of his sting, which consists 
of a horny projection about a quarter way down the tail. If it 
catches you, you will remember it for many a day. It is amusing 
to watch the native fisher- 
men tackle these fish. 
When brought to the sur- 
face one man catches hold 
of the extremity of the 
tail, which he then seizes 
with his teeth, and with 
a piece of wood strikes up- 
wards and breaks off the 
spike. The fish is then 
unable to do any harm. 

Coming down to 
smaller fry, a spare half- 
hour can be _ pleasantly 
spent angling for garfish, 
of which there are always 
several cruising off the ship, and with light tackle they give very 
good play. A dead sardine is the best lure, and it should be baited 
from the tail, bringing the point of the hook out close to the head ; 
for a! garfish will take the sardine by the centre, swim away, and 
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gradually manceuvre it round with his jaws until the head is point- 
ing before it begins to swallow. 

Do not strike until the sardine is well down, for garfish have 
a marvellous power of ejecting the bait. When hooked, away they 
go, skimming along the surface of the water on their tails, twisting 
and turning in a most fantastic manner, and, unless great care be 
exercised, kinking your trace. They are excellent eating, although 
many people object to them on account of the bones being green; 
but the flesh is perfectly white. Failing sardines, a good fat live 
cockroach is a very killing bait; it is, however, I admit, a repulsive 
creature to handle. 

When a garfish is landed it is best first to break the lower jaw 
before extracting the hook, for they possess great power, and with 
their array of sharp teeth can give one an exceedingly nasty bite. 

I once watched a peculiar performance with one of these fish. 
A “gar” was in shallow water, perfectly stationary, on the look-out 
for his prey. Suddenly a tremor passed through the body and a 
complete transformation took place. From being an almost uni- 
formly pale green, dark bands about a quarter of an inch in width 
developed at intervals of three inches, and the remainder of the 
body appeared perfectly transparent. After a short interval another 
tremor took place, and the creature came back to his natural colour. 
We watched him for fully ten minutes, during which time he con- 
stantly changed, but finally darted off after a fish and did not 
return. 

Those who take an interest in and are fond of boat-sailing may 
spend many pleasant evenings cruising about Aden harbour, for as a 
rule the wind drops towards the evening to a nice sailing breeze. 
Apart from the enjoyment of managing the boat, good sport may be 
had ; but there are many evenings when one has all the excitement 
of anticipation without the pleasure of the realisation of one’s hopes. 
I have learned from experience, the result of many a fruitless troll, 
that the fish inside the harbour are not partial to a spoon bait. 
Those that I have caught, toloo and surmi, have all been on the 
sardine. If formalin is to hand it simplifies matters greatly, but 
unfortunately it is not procurable in Aden, and comes exceedingly 
expensive if obtained from Bombay. As sardines, under ordinary 
circumstances, are only to be got in the early morning, and if left 
to themselves will very soon ripen, the best means of preserving 
them is to extract the whole of their internal arrangements and 
then pack them in ice. They will then be usable in the evening. 

For a half ripe, or in fact any sardine, there is nothing to equal 
Hardy’s No. 1 or No. 13 Crocodile Spinner. I have even seen an 
unfortunate seagull deceived by them, but I would advocate the 
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hooks being mounted on single wire, as gimp or gut is useless for 
sea work ; in addition, neither of them will land a fish of any size. 

The best portion of the harbour for fishing lies between the 
Light Vessel and the Union Club. Opposite Mahla plain is also 
good. It is all deep water and free from danger for boats. 

When fishing with a rod from a boat under sail it is always 
advisable to have someone with you, either to sail the boat or take 
charge when into a fish. As getting a companion is not always 
practicable, and taking a rod is some- 
times a nuisance, a very good idea is to 
have a reel fitted to a piece of wood 
which can be made to attach either toa 
thwart or to the stern sheets of the boat. 

A less expensive method is to have a 
wooden reel made on the same principle 
as a rail hand log, which can be fitted 
with either a rim brake made out of 
brass, or even a groove cut in it, and a 
line brake. This, with about 150 yards 
of country line, has the advantage of being 
easily made, taking up no room, and being 
always ready to put into the boat at a 
moment’s notice. 

There is one note of warning that I 
would give. Always be careful to look 
out for squalls when sailing, for the puffs 
come down off the hills with great vio- 
lence and quite unexpectedly. It is no 
pleasant experience to be capsized. The 
catcher may be caught; and there are 
less uncomfortable ways of shuffling off 
this mortal coil than by providing food 
for fish. Aden, moreover, abounds with GARFISH 
sharks, especially during the south-west 
monsoon. It is not an uncommon sight when sailing to see a shark 
keeping pace with the boat. 

So far I have dealt chiefly with the fishing which can be 
obtained off and round the ship. The best place of all, however, is 
round the rocks of Little Aden. Unfortunately, owing to the 
distance (five miles) and the habits of fish, a steam launch is 
requisite. Of course, there are days when one lands nothing, but 
they are very few and far between; one can generally depend on 
catching something, for the place swarms with fish, and good 
sport can as a rule be obtained. The catch mainly consists of 
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kokari, bayard (a species of kokari), and surmi, and they run to 
good sizes. 

It is quite safe to go close alongside the rocks, and indeed it is 
essential that one should do so, for the fish lie up amongst them. 
They will dash out after the bait like a bull at a gate, and I have 
known three of us to 
be in fish at the same 
time, which makes it 
exciting. 

The best baits 
are a sardine on a 
“crocodile,” or a 
very bright spoon 
about two-and-a-half 
to three inches in 
size. They take the 
spoon. remarkably 
well. The wisest 
course is to leave 
Aden so as to arrive 
on the ground just 
as day is breaking, 
and one can con- 
tinue fishing up to 
eight or nine o’clock, 
by which time it gets 
very hot and the fish 
go off feeding. If 
you are not an early 
riser, reach the 
ground by four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and 
then fish until sunset. A calm day should be chosen, otherwise 
the jobble raised makes it uncomfortable in the launch. 

Anyone stationed in Aden often has an opportunity of making 
trips round the coast, and I would advise fishermen to take their 
gear with them. There are several excellent places for fishing. 
In fact, at all ports sport can be obtained, and a few hints may be 
of assistance. 

Perim, at the entrance of the Red Sea, one of the numerous 
cinder heaps belonging to England, has on its western side a very 
well-protected harbour, into which a great number of big fish come 
for feeding, especially in the hot weather. When anchored throw 
peeled potato overboard, and more often than not you will raise 
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kokari, which here run large. The biggest I landed here was 
37lb. They are not vegetarians, but are very fond of meat. 
There is nearly always a good breeze blowing in the harbour; and 
sailing about, using either a sardine or rock fish, will generally 
result in good sport. 

The best ground is outside the harbour entrance, opposite the 
Coal Company’s Club, and off the Piri lighthouse. Here you must 
look out for tide rips, which are bad, and very strong currents run 
outside. I have taken very good bags indeed of surmi, barracouta, 
kokari, and bayard here, 
but to enable one to fish 
properly a steam launch is 
necessary. 

The fish are gross 
feeders and like a large bait. 
When small fish are un- 
obtainable and they will 
not take a spoon I have 
found that a strip cut from 
the belly portion of a surmi 
and fitted on a trolling trace 
was very killing. 

Djibouti, the French 
possession on the Somali 
coast, literally swarmed 
with fish when I was there. 
Enormous skate were swim- 
ming round the ship. Un- 
fortunately, I had but little 
time for fishing then. 

The kokari are of good 
size here. One day, fishing 
in the usual manner, baiting 
with meat and _ casting 
amongst the feed, immedi- 
ately there was a tremen- 
dous swirl, and away went 
the line. Luckily the fish 
took a straight run out, and 
a boat was handy, enabling me to get after him quickly. After a 
grand tussle I had the satisfaction of landing a forty-eight pounder. 
This is an example of what can sometimes be done in a spare half- 
hour. 

At Berberah, the British port on the Somali coast, and due 
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south of Aden, the fish are exceedingly fond of a spoon off the Spit, 
and a rock cod when fishing over the rocks off the lighthouse. A 
brother officer has sent me the following account of his bag, trolling 
off the Spit with a spoon, and having two rods out :— 

July 16th—14, 12, 10, 7lb. toloo; 22, 17, 13, 22, 10 lb. kokari; 
total, 127 lb. July 17th—15 1b. barracouta; 10, 12, 10lb. toloo; 
20, 23lb. kokari; total, go lb. July 18th—16, 121b. kokari: 8, 
11 lb. toloo; 2lb. bayard; 3 lb. barracouta; total, 52lb. July roth 
—35lb. shark; 15, 3, 15, 31, 15 1b. kokari; 11 lb. toloo; total, 
125 lb. July 2oth—19, 20, 18, 9, 21 lb. kokari; 21b. bayard; total, 
89 lb.—or a grand total of 483 1b. in five days. 

‘A fresh S.W. wind blew all the forenoon, and by 4 p.m. it 
was quite calm. We made our bag between 2 p.m. and dark.” 

Mokalla is a town on the Arabian coast under British protec- 
tion, about 300 miles to the eastward of Aden. It was used as a 
coaling station by the old Indian Navy before the capture of Aden 
in 1839. 

At this place bait is generally obtainable from the native 
fishermen. Numbers of a species of tunny can be caught here. 
The natives mostly fish over the western side, but I have had runs 
all over the harbour. They only use a large single hook, with single 
brass wire trace two fathoms in length. They have a clever method 
of concealing the hook. They cut off the head of the bait at an 
angle at the junction of the head and backbone, extract the insides 
and pass the hook into the cavity, securing the upper portion on to 
the trace with thread, thus dispensing with any lip hook. The fish 
trolls absolutely straight. 

In concluding this article a few remarks about gear will perhaps 
be of assistance to those who may be thinking of fitting themselves out 
with tackle for Eastern sea fishing. For all-round salt-water fishing 
Hardy of Alnwick’s sea rod is exceedingly hard to beat. It stands 
an enormous strain and springs out perfectly straight. The reel 
should be sufficiently large to take 150 yards to 200 yards of line. It 
should be fitted with a steel check strong enough to prevent over- 
running. A brass check vanishes into dust with the first strong 
run. A reel to beware of is one in which strength is sacrificed to 
lightness ; for with a full reel and winding in a heavy fish the sides 
of the drum are forced outwards against the plates and a dead stop 
results. A good plan to put extra pressure on is to have a strip of 
leather with a flap sewn on the butt of the rod. By folding the 
flap over the line you can hold any fish. 

Wire for traces is absolutely necessary, as gimp is easily sawn 
through by the fish. The best I know of is sold by W. Robertson, 
of 5, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. It is very light, strong, and cheap, 
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and can be bought in three sizes. It is especially useful when fishing 
in clear water with a live bait, and the best way of attaching it to 
the hook and swivel is by means of a fisherman’s bend, for it allows 
the hook perfect freedom. As regards hooks, Messrs. Luscombe’s, 
of Allahabad, drilled eye Rohu hooks, are the best I know. They 
are exceptionally strong, and having no length of shank are easily 
concealed by the bait. In making up a trolling trace for rock fish 
they should be used as lip hooks. For trolling a strand of seizing 
wire is requisite, as it stands the sudden jerk better than laid-up 
wire. 

With crocodile spinners for dead bait, spoons 2} inches to 
3 inches in length, a variety of treble hooks, swivels, and a pair of 
wire pliers, you are prepared to go in for any sort of sea fishing. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


BIRKENHEAD AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By Henry Kelsall Aspinall. 
Liverpool: The Liverpool Booksellers’ Company, Limited. 
1903. 


The title scarcely suggests a book on Sport, but Mr. Aspinall 
is not writing of the day before yesterday when trade and commerce 
had become the all-absorbing business of the town on the Mersey. 
He treats of a period when “ Birkenhead and district abounded with 
game, hares, partridges and rabbits ’—rather a distinction without 
a difference, perhaps—and when a neighbouring cover, famous for 
foxes, was known as Aspinall’s Gorse. ‘‘Some of the old gorse 
still thrives in the hollow and spare land north-east of the College 
Buildings,” the author states, but the foxes, with the discretion that 
is characteristic of them, have gone elsewhere. The amount of sport 
carried on in this neighbourhood was quite remarkable. During the 
harrier season the proprietor of the Hoylake Hotel used to sell over 
a pipe of port wine a week, which must have meant a considerable 
assemblage, even of two-bottle men. There were foxhounds also, in 
spite of a wicked rector who shot foxes and was assured by the 
author’s father that he would never go to heaven; because only 
Christians went there, and no Christian ever shot a fox in a hunting 
country. Mr. Aspinall was coxswain of a boat, a craft ‘nearly 
40 ft. long, very heavy, perfectly flat on the floor, and thickly coated 
with vermilion paint in and out,” which beat the hitherto invincible 
Chester men on the Dee in spite of innumerable disadvantages, and 
took to Birkenhead the 100-guinea gold cup presented by the then 
Marquis of Westminster. It is perhaps not surprising that 
Mr. Aspinall should describe this as ‘‘ the best race ever rowed on 
the Dee.” He himself does not appear to have been in the famous 
run with the Hooton foxhounds ‘‘twenty miles almost in a direct 
line,” but his father was one of the few who rode it. It was in this 
neighbourhood, too, that William MacDonough, brother of Alan, 
whose name is great in the history of steeplechasing, made a wager 
that he would ride a little bay thoroughbred horse over a 6 ft. wall, 
specially constructed for the occasion. He won his bet and offered 
to jump it if it were raised another six inches, but his opponents 
were frightened. It is a weakness of Mr. Aspinall’s book that he 
goes into unimportant details. The reader, for instance, will not 
be greatly interested to learn that a relative of the author, a 
Mr. William Brancker, was “‘ very fond of beer but drank little or 
no wine or spirits.” Such details should be exclusively kept for 
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home consumption. But the book gives a rather curious picture of 
what Birkenhead and the district used to be when Mr. Aspinall was 
a bachelor—in last June occurred the fifty-sixth anniversary of his 
wedding day. 


CLIMBS AND EXPLORATIONS IN THE CANADIAN Rockies. By Hugh 
E. M. Stutfield and J. Norman Collie, F.R.S. With maps 
and illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 


This book has a value because it deals with a district that is 
little known. Books of travel may appeal to two classes—to those 
who have some special reason for making themselves acquainted 
with the country described, and to the general reader, who seeks 
entertainment in the first place, and is not displeased if a little 
knowledge that may come in useful is mixed up with it. To the first 
of these classes the present work may be cordially recommended ; 
it conveys the impression of having been carefully and conscien- 
tiously compiled. But the general reader—even if he have some 
taste for such books—may not find himself much interested. It is 
a rather stolid statement of where the authors went and what they 
did day after day. Authors of books on travel not seldom overreach 
themselves in their endeavours to be picturesque. Messrs. Stutfield 
and Collie go almost to the other extreme. There are, however, of 
course, quaint and interesting details. Thus, for instance, in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Sir Donald, Mr. Stutfield came upon a 
grizzley bear’s track and carefully measured the footprints, which 
were over 12 inches in length and broad in proportion. Side by 
side with them, only a few inches from the huge brute’s spoor, he 
saw the tiny imprint of a lady’s smart Parisian shoe. The wearer 
had passed along the trail the preceding afternoon on a stroll 
through the valley, and the monster had followed a few hours 
later—a curious combination. One drawback to the region is the 
presence of “ bull-dogs ’—big horse-flies like enormous bluebottles 
with sharp nippers which draw blood. There is not much sport, 
though there is some; several kinds of grouse, including the willow 
grouse or ‘‘fool-hen,” so called from their tameness and the ease 
with which they allow themselves to be killed, are tolerably common. 
There are numerous wild goats in the Rockies, and the writers 
declare that it is by no means the common habit of these creatures 
to perch on inaccessible crags ; on the contrary, they are accustomed 
to frequent the valleys. Bighorns, bears—black, brown, and grizzley 
—various kinds of duck, are also found, and very large bull trout, 
up to 30 1b. or more, are to be caught in some of the lakes. The 
book is illustrated by photographs which are, for the most part, good 
plates well printed. 
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Tue LIGHTER BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE. By Edith Bradley 
and Bertha La Mothe, with an introduction by the Countess 
of Warwick. London: Chapman & Hall. 1903. 


This volume is the sixth of the ‘‘ Woman’s Library,” and the 
purpose of it is explained by Lady Warwick in her introduction. 
The Countess believes that remunerative employment for women 
may be found in what is called ‘‘ The lighter branches of Agricul- 
ture.” By this is implied all work on the land which requires skill 
rather than mere physical strength, though a certain amount of this 
latter, she specially admits, may also be requisite. The branches 
of labour discussed are market-gardening, fruit-growing, dairying, 
poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, and the marketing of produce. Lady 
Warwick has paid particular attention to these subjects, and it may 
safely be assumed—for a critic can hardly speak from personal 
knowledge and experience—that the ladies who have been chosen 
to discuss the themes are wholly competent for the work. It is 
impossible to glance at many pages of the book, indeed, without 
coming upon remarks and statements the common-sense of which 
strongly commend them to the reader. A number of illustrations 
elucidate the text. 


SPORTING SONNETS. By Alan R. Haig Brown. 
London: Geo. Allen. 


Mr. Haig Brown’s Sonnets, addressed to, or descriptive of, all 
sorts of birds, beasts, sportsmen, and players of various games, 
have been previously published in various daily and weekly papers. 
Here they are brought together, and probably readers will differ 
widely in opinion as to whether this was worth doing. The author 
has a fairly correct ear, that is to say,asense of rhyme and rhythm. 
There are a great many statements in this little book, however, 
which raise doubt or invite contradiction. The first sonnet is on 
‘* The Racehorse,” who is said to “ face the gate” 

eager for that mad ride 
Which in one flash gives victory or defeat. 
Men who have much to do with horses are not so certain as 
Mr. Brown seems to be of the animal's eagerness to face the gate; 
and we really do not think that the racehorse often becomes 


satiated with 
The fondling kisses of some Primrose Dame. 


Why specially Primrose is a puzzle. ‘‘ The Golfer” strikes, after 
‘* courting the ball,” 
then scans the distance for its fall, 
Knowing the traversed space of little worth 
Should thorn-decked bush its bounding flight enthrall. 
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‘*Enthrall’’? It must be assumed that the author would not have 
used the last word if he could have thought of another, and had 
not been sorely gravelled for a rhyme. He is not much happier 
with “‘ The Polo Pony,” who is supposed to 

Know that on the working of his skill 

Will hang his owner’s triumph or disgrace. 
There is no disgrace in being beaten, especially if a slow or badly- 
schooled pony is obviously the cause of defeat. And we do not 
quite understand what is meant by 

Ranelagh’s fair-audienced green. 


People go to Ranelagh to see rather than to hear. Some of the 
poems do not deal with sport, and are purely sentimental. In one 
of them the author wants to know whether some adorable lady will 


come 
When the silver moonbeams are dancing over the sea, 


an image which is not quite new. In another poem we are told 
that while his lady is sick 


Each floweret droops its dainty perfumed head, 
And all the music of the birds is hushed. 


We cannot help thinking we have heard something resembling this 
before—on some few thousand occasions. Mr. Haig Brown likens 


the whiteness of the lady’s arm toa lily; her blushes remind him 
of the rose. On the whole, with regard to that question as to 
whether these verses were worth republication, we should be inclined 
to say decidedly not. 


THE SHAMBLES OF SCIENCE. Extracts from the Diary of two 
Students of Physiology. By Lizzy Lind Af Hageby and 
Leisa K. Schartau. 


The book is published in the interests of the Anti-Vivisection- 
ists, and is calculated to arouse bitter pain and indignation in all 
persons who read it, if they possess any sentiment of humanity. But 
one finds enormous comfort in believing that the chapters are written 
before all else with the special intention of horrifying, and that they 
are extravagantly exaggerated. The efforts of the Society are to 
a very great extent admirable and praiseworthy, and indeed its 
enemies are to a great extent within its own borders. Nothing has 
done the cause more injury of late years than the venomous, ill- 
conditioned letters which the Secretary of the Society, the Hon. 
Stephen Coleridge, addressed to The Times not long since. But 
everyone, man and woman, whose instincts are not utterly brutalised, 
agrees that vivisection, except under special conditions and the very 
strictest supervision, is an abomination. 

NO. C. VOL. xvil.—November 1903 RR 
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THE Brook Book. A_ FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE BROOK 
AND ITs INHABITANTS, by Mary Rogers Miller; NATURE 
3IOGRAPHIES, THE LIVES OF SOME EVERY-DAY BUTTER- 
FLIES, MoTHs, GRASSHOPPERS, AND Fires, by Clarence 
Moores Weed; and AMONG THE WATERFOWL, by Herbert 
Kk. Job. London: Wm. Heinemann. 1903. 


These three books belong to ‘‘The Dainty Nature”’ series, 
which has become so deservedly popular since Mr. Heinemann 
introduced the volumes to England. Each book is the work of an 
expert, to whom the writing has evidently been a labour of love; 
and they are all illustrated with admirable photographs—we should 
specially say copiously illustrated. A study of what they contain 
adds a new zest to country life. 


THE NOVELS OF ALEXANDRE DuMAS. 


Messrs. Methuen are issuing in convenient shape a well printed 
sixpenny edition of these famous works. ‘‘ The Three Musketeers,”’ 
‘** Georges,”’ ‘‘ Amaury,” “‘ The Prince of Thieves,” ‘‘ The Corsican 
Brothers,” and ‘ Robin Hood,” have already been published. 


THe CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack London. London: William 
Heinemann. 1903. 


This is a very sympathetic, and we are inclined to say even 
a powerful, study of a dog. Buck, as he was called, had the best 
of times in the home of his American master. He was a general 
favourite and deserved to be loved; but a cruel fate was in store for 
him. A big powerful creature, it occurred to a thief that he would 
be a valuable animal for work in a sleigh. He was stolen, sent 
away by train, and set to the desperately hard tasks for which the 
robber had destined him. The account of his fight with the man 
who released him from his confinement in the van is one of several 
stirring episodes. There was a good deal of fighting, indeed, in 
poor Buck’s new career; for dogs, it seems, have invincible 
jealousies, and Buck was determined to occupy the chief place in 
the team. He made friends and enemies during the stormy exist- 
ence which was in such striking contrast to the placid joys of his 
early days. In the end he escaped from human supervision and 
reverted to the wild life of his early ancestors. Some of the pictures 
are tolerably good; several, however, are marred by a species of 
affectation. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 

THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 

THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 

The Prize in the September competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Mr. W. H. Workman, Lismore, 
Belfast (two guineas); Mr. N. G. B. Halhed, Malta; Mrs. Hughes, 
Dalchoolin, County Down; Mr. W. O. E. Meade-King, Maiden- 
head; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County; Mr. H. 
Whittard, Fort Camden, Ireland; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; 
Mr. W. R. Prior, Johannesburg; and Miss Broughton, Cornwall 
Gardens, S.W. 
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DGHAISA RACES IN THE GRAND HARBOUR, MALTA 


Photograph by Mr. N. G. B. Halhed, King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, Malta 


POINTER POPPIES, SIX WEEKS OLD 


Photograph by Mrs. Ernest Raphael, Forres, N.B 
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EAST ANTRIM HUNT RACES 


Photograph by Mrs. Huzhes, Dalchoolin, County Down 


FISHING ON THE WYE AT BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. IV. O. E. Meade-King, Maidenhead 
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THE START FOR THE CURRAGH PLATE, SEPTEMBER I903 


Photograph by Myr. J. P. Tyrrell, Marvborough, Queen’s County 


SOME OF THE BRAMHAM MOOR HOUNDS, WITH THE HUNTSMAN, TOM SMITH 


Photograph by Miss H. F. Kirk, Headingley, Leeds 
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BECHUANALAND KAFFIRS BATHING IN THE MOLOPO RIVER 


Photograph by Mr. H. Whittard, 6th Company Royal Engineers, Fort Camden, Iveland 


WINNERS OF THE AMATEUR PAIR OARS AT WORTHING REGATTA 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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YACHTING ON THE WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND. RUNNING BEFORE A STRONG BREEZE 


Photograph by Mr. W. H. Workman, Lismore, Belfast 


POODLE JUMPING OVER TENNIS NET 


Photograph by Miss K. Alston, Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, W. 
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RABBITING AT LAND'S END 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Coles, Sennen, Land's End, Cornwall 


HAT TRIMMING COMPETITION AT THE COUNTY ANTRIM POLO PONY GYMKHANA 


Photograph by Miss Slacke, Lisbreen, Belfast 
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THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Mr. A. Macgregor, Kelso 


A MIXED KENNEL 


Photograph by M. C. Chaplin, Henfield, Sussex 
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ELECTRICITY IS LIFE!! 


That is true. In nearly every Hospital in London at the present 
time you will find an electrical apparatus. Electricity will restore 
energy, and cure ills when all else has failed. It is the vital spark 
which keers life bubbling and fresh, and without it in your system 
you are tired and jaded. Then come Aches and Pains, Blood 
Diseases, Headache, followed by 


Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Pleurisy, 


etc., etc. Electricity will cure these, and 
give you back your health again. 


BUT BE SURE THAT 
YOU GET IT! 


ROGERS’ APPARATUS does away 
with any chance of deception. You 
know what you are buying. You can 
regulate the amount of current to a 
nicety. It is so simple that a child can 
use it; so efficient and ingeniously com- 
plete that you can apply it to yourself all 
over your body. Its price is moderate— 


nothing like what is charged 
for many belts 


Complete with dry battery :nd accessories, in- 
cluding long cord and tips, two sponge electrodes, ° P rene 
two tube electrodes, two rubb2roid handles for —and it will last for a lifetime. When 
the dry battery inside, which contains 


Price the electricity, is exhausted (which will 

Colonies, 40/- be with ordinary use in about six months), 
a new onecan be bought for a few pence. 
Do not try any other form of electric treatment before you verify the 
statements contained in the above. They are all-important facts to 
you if you are out of health, and come back to the bed-rock cure of 
electricity. For you need to be SURE that you are going to get a 


real electric current through your body. 


OUR MAGIC SELF-TINTING COMB 


WILL RESTORE GREY HAIR 


to original colour, Black, Brown or Blond. Please mention Colour. Actual Hair Dye Price, Post Free, 
held in Comb. Effective, most simple manipulation, and even distributor. No 4s Od. 
streaks. Packed secure from observation, with full instructions. 

Packed secure from 
observation. 


Sole European and Colonial Sale Agents— 


J. W. ROWE & CO. 15-16, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


(Health in every Home! 
ELECTRICAL MASSAGE MEDICAL 
APPARATUS” 


NUTRITIOUS—STIMULATING—DIGESTIBLE 
Ahsolutely 


THE LANCET says 
“ Cadbury’s Cocoa undergoes no method of treatment co C0a 


by which foreign substances are introduced.” 


Luxurious Travelling ) 


by cycle, motor, or carriage, can only be ensured by using genuine 
4 
DUNLOP JYRES * 


(Used by all the Government Departments.) 


The original tyre invented in 1888. 
Ask to see trade mark (Dunlop’s head) on tube as well as cover. 


Guaranteed for thirteen months. 
Write for booklet: The DUNLOP TYRE Co., Ltd., Aston, Birmingham; and 14, Regent St., London, S.W. y 


TRADE MARK. 


CHAMPAGNE 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King 


WOODROW, 


46, Piccadilly, W. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hatter. 


ESTABLISHED 1882. 


SPORTING HATS, 
TRAVELLING HATS, 
RIDING HATS. 


The New Sporting Hat—‘ The Raleigh.” 
In Fancy Tweeds and Frieze Cloths. The brim is well 
stitched, and will turn up or down, Specially suitable for 
Shooting, Motoring, &c. 15/- 
New Sporting Hat—** Sir Walter.” 
Practical, comfortable, a1 d sightly—*ta good hat for shoot- * 
ing.” The well-made stit« hed brim will turn up or down. Bs 
15- 


Harris Tweeds, Lovats, &c., &c, 
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